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A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


“blessed both in grace and name,” was born of 

H noble parents in the year 480. The birthplace 

of this illustrious Saint is Nursia, a small town 

about eighty miles northeast of Rome. He received his 
early education in the Eternal City, whither 
his parents had sent him when he was a mere 
boy. Shocked by the licentiousness of his fel- 
low students, he resolved to save the inno- 
cence of his heart by fleeing into the wilder- 
ness. For three years he dwelt in a lonely 
cave, like another St. John the Baptist, in 
prayer and mortification in order to prepare 
himself for the great work unto which his 
Lord had called him. On the site of this lonely cave 
still stands the Benedictine Abbey of Sacro Specu at 
Subiaco. When the fame of his sanctity began to 
spread abroad, the monks of a neighboring monastery 
chose him for their Abbot. Some enemies of the holy 
man at this time offered him a poisoned cup of wine to 
drink which the Saint, as was his wont, blessed with 
the sign of the Cross; whereupon the cup 
was broken to pieces. The evil spirit how- 
ever continued to try to destroy the influence 
of St. Benedict, attempting even through the 
instrumentality of a wicked priest to corrupt 
the morals of his young disciples. In order 
to escape the insidious attacks of the foul 
demon, he went with some of his pupils to 
Monte Cassino where he erected the Cross of 
Christ, converted the pagans to Christianity, and 
founded the most famous of all the monasteries of the 
world. Here, about the year 529 he established the 
great order of Monks which still bears his name; here, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost he wrote the Holy Rule 
which for five hundred years was the rule of all re- 
ligious and is even now the norm of life of many 
thousands of members of the Order of St. Benedict. St. 


G T. BENEDICT, called by St. Gregory the Great 








Gregory the Great, a disciple of St. Benedict, narrated 
many miracles which were wrought by St. Benedict 
through the power of the Holy Cross. In the year 543, 
on the 21st of March, the Saint asked his disciples to 
carry him to the church where, standing in their 
midst, leaning upon their hands, with his 
arms extended in the form of a cross and 
stretched out towards heaven, he breathed 
forth his innocent and pure soul into the 
hands of his Maker. His holy body was laid 
to rest at the side of his twin sister St. 
Scholastica, in the tomb which he had pre- 
pared for himself. After the example of 
their Holy Founder and Father, his children 
throughout the ages spread and taught the Cross and 
the Religion of Christ in all parts of the world. 

In memory of their holy Founder and of his profound 
devotion to the Holy Cross, the sons of St. Benedict 
have for many centuries used and encouraged the faith- 
ful to use the so-called Cross or Medal of St. Benedict. 
No other medal seems to possess such marvelous power, 
and none is esteemed so highly by Holy 
Church. Wonderful is the help obtained in 
necessities of both body and soul by those 
who devoutly wear the Medal of St. Benedict. 
No wonder then, that this favored object of 
devotion is so well known and so widely used 
throughout the whole world. The many in- 
dulgences both partial and plenary, attached 
by Holy Mother Church to the devout use of 
this Medal, enhance its value and increase the esteem 
in which it is held. 


Yours most cordially, 


> been Cran QB. 


Abbot. 
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A Benedictine District in the English 


Midlands 


HE apostles of the Anglo-Saxons in 

Southern England were our Benedictine 
Brethren. Saint Augustin of Canterbury, his 
companions and successors, sent to Engiand 
first by Saint Gregory the Great, commenced 
their work at Canterbury, one of the royal 
capitals, and made this the Mother Church of 
the greater part of England. Benedictines 
formed the cathedral chapters of the Primate, 
as well as of the bishoprics of Rochester, Win- 
chester, Ely, Norwich, Bath, Coventry, Wor- 
cester, and even of the Palatine see of Durham 
in the North; as sucl. they had the right of 
electing the Bishop, who nominally was their 
Abbot, whilst their Priors, elected by them- 
selves were de facto their Abbots. The titles of 
Cathedral Priors, given by order of the Holy 
See to this day to well merited members of the 
English Benedictine Congregation, are a re- 
minder of this ancient arrangement, which last- 
ed until Henry VIII’s revolt against the Pope. 
Besides the monastic cathedrals there were in 
the South of England the famous Benedictine 
Abbeys of Glastonbury, Saint Alban’s, Peter- 
borough, Bury, Saint Edmund’s, and last but 
not least Westminster, the royal Abbey and 
resting place of Saint Edward the Confessor 
and several other kings, and even now, in its 
protestant days, the coronation Church of the 
kings and queens of England. These mighty 
Abbeys together with their numerous depend- 
ant Priories, Cells, incorporated Parishes and 
Grannaries were outposts, both for the conver- 
sion and for the cultivation and civilization of 
the country districts, and in most cases the 
starting points of villages and towns. 

Hardly any district in the world was so much 
influenced by the pioneer work of the Benedic- 
tines as the region between the cities of Wor- 
cester and Gloucester. There were, in spite of 
the small population, so many monasteries, so 
many Churches and Chapels, that the proverb 
originated: “As true as God is in Gloucester- 
shire.” The cultural work of our monastic an- 
cestors is manifested to this day especially in 
the fork formed by the two rivers Severn and 


Dom Lambert Nolle, O. S. B. 


Avon, i. e. in Southern Worcestershire and 
Northern Gloucestershire. These valleys, filled 
with the best orchards and vegetable gardens, 
are grouped round the ancient Benedictine 
Cathedral of Worcester and and seven ancient 
Abbeys, which stood close together in a district 
less than thirty miles in Jength and still less in 
breadth. These parts were originally marshes, 
and were first inhabited and cultivated by the 
monks, at that time when they were the only 
people who practised horticulture and ad- 
vanced agriculture; and thus the present flour- 
ishing condition of this region had its origin 
in labours of the monastic workers. The numer- 
ous old parish churches in the Norman or 
Gothic style, erected by them for their neigh- 
bors and dependants, still witness by their solid 
and artistic constructions to the zeal and the 
labours which their builders devoted to the 
beauty of God’s House. 

A series of supplies for Parish Priests on 
their holidays brought me last summer again 
into this “Benedictine corner” and gave me an 
opportunity of visiting these old sanctuaries, 
some of which are converted to protestant use, 
whilst others only show ruins. 

Worcester, the ancient Benedictine Cathedral 
of this whole region was the see of the holy 
Benedictine Bishops and Confessors Wolstan, 
Oswald and Egwin. In the desecrated choir 
the anglican chapter with its minor canons, and 
its surpliced choir of men and boys, daily hold 
the solemn services of Matins and Evensong 
according to the Book of Common prayer. The 
performance and the music are most artistic, 
also really devotional. The cathedral occupies 
a commanding position on a high bank of the 
river Severn. It is built in a uniform and elab- 
orate Gothic style; only the crypt shows re 
mains of the ancient Norman structure. Recent 
repairs have restored its ancient architectural 
beauty. The monastic buildings have, with the 
exception of a few remnants, given way to the 
residences of the anglican clergy, which are 
grouped round the cathedral. 

Lower down the river is Gloucester cathedral, 
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which up to the time of Henry VIII was an 
Abbey, belonging to the Worcester Diocese. As 
a building the Church is more interesting than 
Worcester, for it tells its own history. The nave 
shows the massive pillars and arches of its 
Norman origin. Its central tower which is in 
the decorated Gothic style, replaces its Norman 
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monastic workers of old. Little is left of the 
monastic dwellings. 

Only a few miles from Tewkesbury is the 
Anglican parish church of the hamlet of Deer- 
hurst. Its old name calls up the idea of a 
hunting ground. Whilst Tewkesbury was not 
built until the eleventh century, Deerhurst 


predecessor, and it offers 


on the ancient Bene- 
dictine landscape. The 
choir also, as well as 
the Lady chapel be- 
hind it, are Gothic. 
The last two arches of 
the nave with their 
pillars are in harmony 
with the Gothic West 
front, replacing an 
older Norman one, 
which had two towers; 
and as the South 
porch, as well as the 
windows of the side 
aisles and of the clear 
story are Gothic too, 
the Norman. nave 
comes as a surprise if 
one enters the church 
at the first visit. The 
choir services are held 
as at Worcester; but 
as Gloucester retains 
its old massive choir 
screen, the small num- 
ber of daily attenders 


a magnificent view 


The Voice Outside 


KaTe AYERS ROBERT 


Resting near a vineclad doorway 
Late one April afternoon, 

Sick at heart, alone and weary, 

Lost to me sweet friendship’s boon. 
No one near to share my heartache 
Nor in my success take pride— 
Suddenly my whole attention 

Fell upon a voice outside. 


Rapturous music! Soul enthralling! 
Song the sweetest ever heard— 
Flute-like trills ....what else can warble 
Like a southern Mocking-bird? 

Proudly mid wistaria clusters 

See him stand, bold minstrel he! 

Does he know my heart is thrilling 

With his joyful prophesy? 


Thus the soul oft meets temptation, 
Outside voices lure astray, 

When the closer sweeter pleasures 
Cease to hold our lives in sway— 

As I listened fascinated, 

Yearned to give as did that bird 
Heartfelt thanks in song at evening 
Heavenward send each love-filled word. 


dates its origin back to the period of the Saxon 


architecture. Amongst 
the few “Saxon” 
churches still existing 
in England Deerhurst 
is the largest. Al- 
though at a later date 
it was enlarged and 
partly rebuilt in the 
Norman style, the low- 
er part of its square 
tower with its Saxon 
windows, and other 
parts of Pre-Norman 
masonry in the in- 
terior give one some 
idea of the ancient 
building. Whilst in 
Norman times. the 
neighboring younger 
Abbeys began to flour- 
ish, Deerhurst went 
downhill. The first 
step was its degrada- 
tion to a priory, de- 
pendant upon and 
tributary to Saint 
Denis’s Abbey near 


at the weekday ser- 
vices are accomodated 
in the spacious choir 
stalls. 

Between Worcester 
and Gloucester, situat- 
ed at the influx of the Avon into the Severn 
there is Tewkesbury. Its Abbey with its mas- 
sive central tower, its unique Western window 
with seven pillars on each side, its massive pil- 
lars and its outside pilasters emphasize its 
Norman character, which neither the Gothic 
traceries in the windows nor some _ interior 
Gothic details can diminish. The desecrated but 
well preserved building serves now as the An- 
glican parish church of the little town, which 
undoubtedly owes its origin and culture to the 


Paris. When in the 
Franco-English wars 


ok the “alien Priories,” 





(mostly Cluniac) were 
freed from their for- 
eign dependance, Deer- 
hurst gained for a time its liberty. But it was 
incapable of competing with its vigorous neigh- 
bors in attracting sufficient vocations for the 
building up of a larger community. In conse- 
quence it became attached to Tewkesbury, 
which apparently could not or would not main- 
tain a large community there, so that at the 
destruction of both monasteries by Henry VIII, 
Deerhurst numbered only four monks. Parts 
of the ancient buildings still exist and serve as 


(Turn to page 171) 
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HREE men, armed with NOTE: This story is based on an incident 
in the life of St. John Capristrano whose 
feast occurs on the 23rd of October. 


swords and _ stilettos, 
crouched in the alcove of a 
covered bridge close to the environs of Peru- 
gia. Their conversation carried on in bated 
whispers, their frequent and impatient glances 
up the road toward the town gave them the ap- 
pearance of brigands lying in wait for their 
victim. 

Came a trampling of hoofs on the Roman 
pavement. 

“Hear!” cried the youngest, jerking his 
thumb toward the sound; “A horseman! OQ, I 
hope it’s not Giovanni. O let me go away, 
Benno, for I’m sore and numb with the cold 
and the waiting.” 

“Don’t be a softie, Carlo,” growled a black 
bearded man, the oldest of the trio. “As for 
pains, by thunder, you’re young yet, and have 
hot blood in you, but my bad leg’ll trip me up 
if ther’s much of a fight. Blast that Capistrano 
fool, Giovanni, if I don’t whack his skull for 
keepin’ us waitin’.” 

“Save your pepper there Benno,” advised the 
third rascal, peeping out at the approaching 
rider. ‘“Here’s only the prior of San Pietro, 
homeward bound with alms from Perugia.” 

“Was I a common robber, now, I’d fetch his 
reverence a cuff or two on the pate and have 
some spendin’ money,” grunted Benno the 
bearded, disgustedly watching the prior ride by 
their hiding place. “But me, I’m no robber, 
Carlo, not me; just an executor for traitors.” 

Young Carlo looked at the old man queerly. 
“Traitor? Is Giovanni Capistrano a traitor, 
Benno?” 

Benno swore his amazement. “Traitor! 
Thunder! Who but a black traitor would double 
cross the Perugians, and play us into the hands 
of Ladislas of Naples?” 

Carlo objected. “But people say he tried to 
patch up a peace between king Ladislas and 
the city of Perugia.” 

Benno glared at the youngster. ‘‘Huh! Peo- 
ple’ll soon be sayin’ different, Carlo, when me 
and Giuseppe here start spreadin’ the dirt. 
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Every one knows as how Gio- 
vanni’s father toadied to the 
upstart Ladislas of Naples, 
and his son is tryin’ to save Ladislas by doc- 
torin’ up a dirty peace. We want no peace 
when a war is gainful. Out of the way with 
the rat, say I.” 

Giuseppe laid a hand on Benno’s arm. “Easy 
Benno. Mind well, there’ll be no blood spilled. 
We clap him in irons till the war is on. That’s 
all.” 

“Clap ’im in irons!” blustered Benno. “Not 
me, comrade. I’m for droppin’ his carcass in 
the river there. Dead men tell no tales is 
Benno’s advice.” 

Giuseppe stared hard at the black beard. 
“Says you! Look here, Benno, who’s leader 
any way? Who framed this arrest of Giovanni 
Capistrano?” 

No answer except sullen silence from Benno, 
and a grin of approval from Carlo. 

Giuseppe followed up his advantage. “Now, 
I’m leader here, and you'll listen to me, or you'll 
go hang as as a common cut throat at Bruffa 
castle.” 

“Get out the chains then,” grumbled Benno. 
“For I hear a galloping horse.” 

As he spoke, a rider turned the curve and 
bore swiftly down on the trio at the covered 
bridge. 

“It’s Capistrano—” gasped Carlo, half way 
regretting the part he must play. 

“Cry out for help, you cub!” hissed Benno, 
wringing the youth’s arm until he let out an 
agonizing cry that had little of imitation in it. 

Giovanni’s horse shied and reared, while his 
rider pulled him about to a standstill and dis- 
mounted. Tethering his mount to a ring in the 
wall of the bridge, Giovanni drew his sword 
and ran back to the alcove. 


Just visible in the semi-darkness of the re 
cess was a prostrate body. Nothing more. 

Giovanni peered sharply beyond, but his eyes, 
accustomed to the sunlight, saw nothing; n0 
sign of malefactors; only the prostrate body 
of a youth. 
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Still holding his weapon, Giovanni knelt to 
examine the body; as he did so the sword was 
knocked from his relaxed grip. Giuseppe fell 
on him from one side, and Benno, faithful to 
orders, passed a chain around his body. 

Giovanni Capistrano was a prisoner. 

Five minutes later the strange caravan, 
Capistrano in chains, mounted on his horse, led 
by Benno, Carlo and Giuseppe in the rear, was 
enroute through the wood to the castle of 
Bruffa, five miles from Perugia. 

At the end of the fifth day, when his eyes 
were better accustomed to the gloom of his 
dungeon, Giovanni saw the flickering of a lan- 
tern through the barred grating of his prison 
door, and was startled by a familiar voice. 

He heard the jailer fumbling with the lock, 
and a moment later he was face to face with 
Marco Crucelli, a legate of King Ladislas of 
Naples. Giovanni felt a new glow of hope and 
looked wistfully at the face of the king’s mes- 
senger. 

In the face of Crucelli there was no pity or 
sign of friendship; not even a sign of recogni- 
tion from the representative of his former 
friend, the king of Naples. The jailer’s lantern 
light reflected a face, hard and disdainful. 

If Giovanni was depressed at the coolness of 
Crucelli’s manner, he was even more cast down 
by the cold message from Ladislas. 

Marco Crucelli measured his words icily: 
“The king of Naples bids me to tell you that 
your present imprisonment is your own affair 
and not his; he cannot endanger his own in- 
terests by protesting against the misfortune 
that you brought on yourself by your own stu- 
pid efforts to obtain a disgraceful peace.” 

The clanging-to of the prison door gave a 
cruel touch of finality to this message from his 
former friend and patron. The light and the 
footsteps were gone. Giovanni sat motionless 
in the gloom and silence, reflecting sadly on the 
fickleness of human friendships. 

Enemies branded him as a traitor. His name 
was disgracefully bandied about in the taverns 
and public square, and not until the war had 
been carried successfully into the kingdom of 
Naples, did his few friends speak freely again 
of the former gallant nobleman, Giovanni Ca- 
pistrano. Giuseppe and Benno had told their 
lies well. 

The premature death of Bianca Capistrano, 
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beautiful young wife of Giovanni, did much to 
change public opinion; but if they no longer 
hated him, they did not pity him; perhaps the 
bitterest gossipers would have pitied had they 
known what their cruelty had done. 

Even his closest friends, denied admittance 
to the castle of Bruffa, did not know what three 
months of suffering, loneliness, and disillusion- 
ment had done to Giovanni Capistrano. 

God alone knew that it had made of the man 
a—fool. 

In the fourth month of gloomy solitude in 
his dungeon cell at Bruffa castle, Giovanni 
Capistrano knelt in the corner, his clasped 
hands raised to heaven. He did not heed the 
guard’s gruff words: “Here’s a visitor for 
you.” 

He did not hear the door grating on its 
hinges; nor cared he for the jailer’s lantern. 
Only when the latter shook him and made him 
turn partly around, did he take notice. 

There was no wild stare in those eyes; no 
distorted face; none of the marks of the fool, 
except his self-administered tonsure, crudely 
accomplished with a knife, and his tattered no- 
bleman’s clothes cut crudely into the likeness 
of a Franciscan friar’s habit. At sight of the 
brown robe, sandals, and beads of his visitor, 
Giovanni went forward on his knees and kissed 
the hem of the friar’s tunic. 

“Father,” he said, quite sanely, but with 
much emotion, “I want so much to be one of 
you, a son of St. Francis.” 

At a motion from the friar, the jailer de- 
parted, leaving the lantern by the door. Father 
Felice took Giovanni by the arm. “My poor 
son, why did you send for me again? You 
know that we cannot receive a prisoner.” 

Giovanni, strangely fantastic and pathetic in 
his tonsure and tatters, remained kneeling be- 
fore the Franciscan. 

“Father Felice,” he said mournfully, “I sent 
for you because I am sick of this world, and 
want to serve the Dear Christ like the little 
poor man of Assisi.” 

“Are you still of that mind, Giovanni? It is 
not a passing whim?” queried the friar. 

The would-be-religious looked hurt and 
amazed: “A Whim! My God, Father, does a 
man make a fool of himself for Christ for a 
joke?” 

(Turn to page 172) 








Substitute Mother 


ATHER SEWARD was at his study win- 
dow, reading his breviary; the 4:55 was 
speeding along through the “cut” just beyond 
the rear end of his garden. He liked to hear it 
whenever it passed, for it was the “Sunshine 
Special,” bound for California, land of dreams 
which he hoped some day to visit; for him the 
rush and roar of the locomotive spelled adven- 
ture, of which he had tasted but little in his 
quiet clerical life. 


But suddenly, the engineer began whistling 
frantically; he usually did whistle for the 
crossing at Wilmington Avenue, where the new 
subdivision was laid out, but this time the 
whistle had a frightened, hysterical sound. The 
priest dropped his breviary to the window sill 
and listened apprehensively—the 
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iron which had caused the mischief now stood, 
eager to be off, for it was a “crack train,” 
which was never allowed to be a minute late. 
The engineer, white and shaken, told how the 
motor car suddenly darted onto the tracks and 
then stalled, while he applied the brakes in a 
futile effort to stop the train before the colli- 
sion. But it had been doing sixty miles an 
hour, and had slid one hundred yards with 
brakes on before it could be brought to a stop. 


Then, unable to wait longer, he and the fire- 
man leaped back into the caboose, for the train 
must not be late; his turn to answer for the 
accident would come later, and well he knew 
what a stern ordeal that wouid be, even though 
it was not his fault. A few moments later, it 

was pulling away from the scene 





next moment there was a crash, 
screams, a frantic screeching of 
brakes, and—silence. Fear smote 
his heart as he leaped up and lit- 
erally flew to the church, where 
he opened the tabernacle with 
trembling fingers and drew out 
the sick-call burse always in read- 
iness there, and then went for the 
holy oils. 

Five minutes later he was 








of the tragedy, and an ambulance 
stood at the tracks, the orderlies 
carefully loading the man and 
woman into the vehicle. Mean- 
while the baby was brought to the 
rectory in the care of his house- 
keeper. 

She was a lovely child; surely 
no angel could be more beautiful 
with her blue eyes and golden 
curls, and a smile that went to 








kneeling at the side of the dying 
man who had only a few minutes to live, hear- 
ing his whispered words of confession, and 
sending him to Eternity with the Body of Christ 
in his heart. Then to the man’s wife, who lay 
upon blood-soaked pillows provided by compas- 
sionate neighbors, and who moaned and begged 
someone to care for her eight months’ old in- 
fant, who had been thrown onto a bed of soft 
grass and was uninjured. Some kindly women 
were holding it as it lay, smiling and cooing, all 
unmindful that its parents were on the road to 
Eternity. The woman, too, had remained con- 
scious long enough to make her confession and 
receive the Viaticum, although she became un- 
conscious while she was being anointed. But 
not until Father Seward had solemnly prom- 
ised that her baby would be well cared for. 
The snorting, panting monster of steel and 


everyone’s heart. Peggy Ann 
was her name, as Father Seward learned from 
the mother’s lips; he accompanied the parents 
to the hospital, but the father died on the way, 
and the mother passed away soon after reach- 
ing the hospital. A priest sees many harrow- 
ing sights, but this one brought Father Seward 
home with pale, haggard face and he was grave 
and preoccupied for the rest of the evening. 
His heart ached for the small cherub so inno- 
cently sleeping in his housekeeper’s room; he 
had promised the mother to find a good home 
for it—not in an institution. She dreaded hav- 
ing it placed in an orphanage or foundling 
home. It might be a long time before a suitable 
opening presented itself, and as he went over 
to the church to say his night prayers, he re- 
mained kneeling a long time, asking for guid- 
ance in this momentous task. 
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The hot summer days came on, and Father 
Seward often sat at his window with his bre- 
viary and watched the “Sunshine Special” go 
by, although now his former child-like pleasure 
in the thundering locomotive and its long train 
of adventurous cars was dulled by the horror 
he had experienced on that fair Spring after- 
noon when a young father and mother went 
for a pleasure ride with their baby, only to be 
brought home dead. As yet he had found no 
one who wanted a fair, golden-haired baby— 
at least, no good, virtuous Catholic family, 
which was the only kind to which he would en- 
trust the cherub. 

Several women of the parish often came in 
to help old Mrs. Carlin care for the infant, for 
there are days in summer when babies feel the 
heat, especially when tiny teeth are making 
their first appearance. Kindly women gladly 
came in to hold the child while 
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“Mr. Wentworth, have you ever thought of 
substituting another child? You know, that 
sometimes helps in such cases.” But the man 
shook his head. 

“T am afraid that wouldn’t do much good. In 
the case of a new-born baby, a _ substitution 
might succeed, but in my wife’s case, no one 
can take the place of our little Eleanor. You 
see, she’s had her too long. No, I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t work.” 

“Not even if the child was beautiful, golden- 
haired and blue-eyed ?” 

“Our baby was like that,” now offered the 
man, interested. “Have you a child in mind?” 

“T have; in fact, I have her down at the 
rectory, awaiting a suitable father and moth- 
er. Do you remember the terrible wreck at 
Wilmington Avenue a month ago?” 

“The crack California train at the Wilming- 
ton grade crossing?” 





the housekeeper went about her 
many duties, or took her out rid- 
ing in a borrowed perambulator. 

Then one day Father Seward 
received a phone call to the 
Mercy Hospital. He hurried to 
his car and in twenty minutes, 
was knocking at the door of 
Room No. 562. A white uni- 
formed nurse opened to him and stepped softly 
outside. 

“She’s awake and expecting you, Father,” 
said the girl, closing the door after him. After 
the last sacraments had been administered, and 
the priest was leaving, the husband of the sick 
woman within met him out in the corridor. His 
eyes were red from weeping. 

“How is she, Father?” he asked. 

“Perfectly clear-minded, but very weak. 
What seems to be the trouble?” 


“She hasn’t been well since our baby died; 
we had a lovely baby girl, six months old, who 
took pneumonia and died four months ago. 
Then my wife took it; that and her prolonged 
grief over the child’s death has brought her 
down to her present state. She has anemia, 
and had six blood transfusions, but the doctor 
says nothing will help if her state of mind does 
not change. She simply does not care to live, 
you see.” Father Seward nodded his head and 
thought gravely a moment. Then a sudden 
bright idea came to him. Peggy Ann! Why not? 








“The very same. The baby’s 
father and mother were killed, 
but the child was uninjured. She 
is of excellent parentage; the 
father was a rising young law- 
yer, and the mother was a 
former school teacher. Both 
very good Catholics.” The fa- 
ther was doubtful. 

“I'd be willing to do most anything if I 
thought it would help matters. I don’t know 
how she would look upon the idea of a strange 
child.” 

“T have an idea; why not dress up this baby 
I have in some of your litle daughter’s clothes— 
something that she would quickly recognize?” 

“I am not sure; but it might be worth try- 
ing. Let’s find the doctor and put it up to him; 
we'll see what he has to say.” 

They found him in his office, and after ex- 
plaining matters, waited for his verdict. 

“T think it an excellent idea!” he pronounced. 
“And the more quickly you execute it, the bet- 
ter. She is very low, and I wouldn’t delay too 
long. It may be just the psychological touch 
we need.” 

The priest hurried home with Mr. Went- 
worth, and they obtained some of the little dead 
Eleanor’s clothing—her prettiest dress and 
laciest underthings, all in fact worked by the 
loving hand of the bereaved mother. Then they 
(Turn to page 184) 
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This Day and Age 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


CURIOSITY 


The desire inborn in every person to expe- 
rience the unusual in some way has led to most 
valuable results. Discoveries of immense value 
to civilization have resulted from this constant 
search of men who have not been content with 
things of daily routine. In itself it is not a 
human weakness; given free rein, however, 
and played upon by those who seek profit there- 
from, it can produce phenomena which in them- 
selves are curiosities to the end of time. 


OuR INSANITIES 


A certain amount of insanity must be al- 
lowed each one of us. God alone knows just 
what constitutes perfect sanity, because He 
alone has perfect intelligence. Hence, to the 
end of the world every human being will be 
found at times to be doing things not perfectly 
consistent with sound reason. Sometimes he 
will have to suffer for it; at other times he 
may gain valuable experience of what not to do 
in the future; often the monotony of exist- 
ence will receive a pleasant interruption. Let 
no one boast, however, that he betrays no in- 
sanity at any time. Each self-deception is in- 
sane; each emotional outburst is beyond cold 
reason; each instance of neglect of spiritual 
betterment, from the viewpoint of heaven, is 
positively crazy. 


Mos CURIOSITY 


This consideration of insanity leads us to the 
topic of that curiosity which so often betrays a 
lapse from reason. Ask yourself at times just 
why you want to see a certain thing. I could 
bet you safely that half the time you could give 
no reasonable answer. Yet there is one; other- 
wise you would be totally insane. 

During a few days of this month we shall see 
or hear of perhaps several hundred thousand 
people paying several days’ wages to attend one 
or a few games of baseball between rival cham- 
pions of the two major leagues. Now, if all 
these people were perfectly logical, they would 
have to admit that these are really just base- 
ball games, which could have been witnessed all 
season in greater comfort and at much less 
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cost; games in which as many errors may be 
made, as poor pitching and batting done as in 
others. Why then this immense crowd? 

Mob curiosity. To almost any person, the 
larger the number interested in a thing the 
greater its attraction for him. In this case 
millions will be interested; hence all want to 
be there where the eyes, or at least the atten- 
tion, of many would wish to be. Not perfectly 
sane; but I wish I could be there too! 


CELEBRITY CURIOSITY 


A less sane manifestation of curiosity, and 
one which makes sensible people sick at times, 
is the frantic effort men make to view person- 
ages whom we speak of as celebrities. Here we 
have an element in life which is comparatively 
modern, because it has been built up by modern 
means of publicity. In itself, too, the desire 
to see and hear noteworthy people is not un- 
reasonable. The insanity of it is evident in the 


judgment of men as to what constitutes cele- 
brity or noteworthiness. 

Certainly it is not contrary to good sense 
to desire to see the President of the United 
States or other personages of high station or 


notable achievement. But why throngs should 
risk or sustain bodily injury for a fleeting 
glimpse, for example, at movie actors or 
actresses, who themselves are often morally vile 
and intellectually lowly, is certainy beyond 
reason. Only well planned, lurid publicity could 
so sway vast numbers of otherwise normal peo- 
ple to form themselves into a frenzied, hysteri- 
cal mob and claw and trample one another to 
see a moron. 
MORBIDITY 


Morbidity no doubt represents the lowest 
form of curiosity. This last is an insane eager- 
ness to view that which is revolting and hor- 
rible. It is well beyond the ability of sane peo- 
ple to explain why tabloids and less conserva- 
tive papers play up in lurid phrase and graphic 
picture the minutest details of crime and dis- 
aster, certain that such publicity will be “eaten 
up” by insatiable readers; why mobs will de- 
stroy property, paralyze traffic, and endure 
hardship to get closest to the scenes of such 
events. If any proof is needed of the low aver- 
age of American intelligence, one can obtain it 
in undeniable form at the scene of crime or 
catastrophe. 
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A Benedictine District inthe English Midlands 
(Continued from page 165) 


a residence for the Anglican pastor. The 
present incumbent showed us round and apolo- 
gized for the locking up of the church on ac- 
count of the former misconduct of some tour- 
ists. 

Pursuing our road upwards the river Avon 
we come to Pershore, a little town in a orchard 
valley, which is overshadowed, as it were, by 
the huge Gothic central tower of the ancient 
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of the nave with their arches had recently to 
be rebuilt. 


Ascending further up the valley, near to the 
Shakespearian Stratford, we come to the little 
town of Evesham. Here stood one of the most 
beautiful Abbeys of the English Midlands, built 
by the holy Bishop Egwin of Worcester in 
honor of Our Lady in a then lonely corner of 
his diocese. The old gate and bell tower, ad- 
mitting to the Abbey precincts, is well pre- 
served and dominates the valley. Near it are 
two small parish churches dating from the 


Abbey. 
times a flourishing 
monastery, and had 
cultivated such a 
large tract of the 
neighboring soil, that 
Saint Edward the 
Confessor did not 
scruple to transfer 
nearly one half of it 
to endow his favorite 
Abbey of Westmin- 
ster. Upon this the 
Pershore monks dis- 
avowed any obliga- 
tion for the pastoral 
care of the West- 
minster tenants, and 
the royal community 
of Saint Peter’s had 
to build another par- 
ish church, dedicated 
te Saint Andrew, 


It was already before the Norman 


monastic times. 


God’s Diamonds 
Piacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


When evening shadows softly shroud 
Our tired earth, man’s toil and cares 
Infolding as a mother’s arms, 

God rolls away each screening cloud, 

All light-made shades of day, and bares 
His show case window with its charms. 
Arrayed on azure velvet trays, 

In rich profusion He displays 


The glinting gems that sparkle all the night. 


* * * * 


The rods of space man’s fingers bar 

From pilfering these diamonds rare— 

Mere paste that must their lustre lose 

With time. Each beckons from afar 

That we time’s loan should spend with care 
And now our diadem of glory chose, 

A bright aureola of gold, 

That merit’s myriad stars will hold, 

Each scintillating with God’s lustrous light. 


Kaew Ke eK KK KKK KKK KKK 


Of the old Abbey church and 


the monastic build- 
ings there are hardly 
any traces left. The 
new owners,’ the 
worthy friends of the 
royal despoiler took 
the lead from the 
roof, the gutters and 
windows and left the 
building to decay; 
then the neighbors 
came and took the 
stones for building 
purposes. Now al- 
most everything is 
razed to the ground, 
shrubs are growing 
on the hallowed soil, 
and the old enclosure 
forms now the public 
park of the townlet. 
On the opposite end 


Kae whew KKK KKK KKK KKK KF 


which to this day 
stands on the road 
just opposite the Abbey Church. The remain- 
ing portion of the latter, i. e. the monks’ choir 
and the transepts, the latter crowned by the 
central tower, forms now the second anglican 
parish church of Pershore. The ancient Nor- 
man nave, of whose massive pillars only a few 
remnants are left, formed the ancient parish 
church, with the parish altar built against a 
solid stone screen. A door in the side aisle 
admitted the people to the transept, which con- 
tained in a special chapel the relics of the local 
Saint, the Virgin Eadburga. The destruction 
of the nave had taken away the Western sup- 
port of the central tower, and in order to save 
it from collapsing two of the ancient pillars 


Kwewe Kew Keak Kk 
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of the place there 
stands a new Gothic 
Catholic Church, built some twenty years ago 
by a zealous and generous priest, and dedicated 
again to Our Lady, but also to her devout client 
the Bishop Saint Edwin, the founder of Eves- 
ham. A window reminds us of the historical 
fact, that the famous Bishop Saint Wilfrid of 
York, then exiled from his see, had consecrated 
the old Abbey church at the request of Saint 
Egwin. 

Winchcombe situated to the left of the river 
Avon, but at some distance from its banks, 
dates from the eighth century. For many years 
its Abbey was the religious and cultural centre 
of the neighborhood. Situated as it was on a 

(Turn to page 188) 
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The Fool of Capistrano 
(Continued from page 167) 


“I don’t know,” persisted Father Felice. 

Giovanni looked ruefully at his tattered 
semblance of a habit, and murmured, half to 
himself: ‘I would become a bigger fool for 
love of Christ had I the chance.” 

“Would you?” said the priest doubtfully, 
edging near the door. “I tell you what, Giovan- 
ni, I’ll lay your case before the Father Guar- 
dian at Perugia; and I’ll go to Giuseppe Dio- 
nigi, and ask for your release to enter the 
friary of San Antonio.” 

The departing friar did not hear the muffled 
sob of relief and gratitude that escaped the 
prisoner, Giovanni. 

In the guest room of the friary of San Anto- 
nio, on the outskirts of Perugia, Friar Guido, 
the Franciscan Guardian, sat across the table 
from two evil looking men, Giuseppe Dionigi, 
and Benno Vetta. Giuseppe did the talking in 
his smooth oily way. Benno reinforced his 
statements by his physical aggressiveness, and 
black looks. He lent morale. 

Giuseppe was speaking: “You have no idea, 
dear Father Guido, what a clever rascal is this 
Giovanni Capistrano. Beware lest you admit 
him too easily.” 

“What do you suspect?” asked the guardian, 
never taking his eyes off of Giuseppe. 

“Well, between you and me, this petition of 
Capistrano to enter the monastery here is a 
clever plan of his to get out of the dungeon at 
Bruffa castle.” 

The guardian feigned alarm: 
possible?” he gasped. 

“Not only possible, but probable ;” said Giu- 
seppe firmly. “And remember, Giovanni Ca- 
pistrano is a dangerous man—a dangerous man 
in Perugia while we are at war with Naples. I 
would rather see him dead at Bruffa than bring 
suspicion upon the friary of San Antonio.” 

“T am not afraid of him,” said the guardian 
assuredly. “We can take the risk. Personally, 
I believe the man is sincere.” 

“What proof have you of his sincerity?” in- 
quired Giuseppe sharply. 

“Humility is the touchstone of sincerity; we 
shall put Giovanni’s humility to a severe trial.” 
The guardian rose from his chair as a sign of 
dismissal. 


“Could it be 
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Giuseppe rose also, but did not prepare to 
leave. He ventured another question: “May 
I suggest a mode of trial for Giovanni’s hu- 
mility ?” 

The question was innocent enough. The guar- 
dian looked relieved: “Of course you may; 
but you must leave the decision to my own dis- 
cretion.” 

“Well,” began Giuseppe suavely, “Giovanni 
Capistrano is a very proud and vain man; so 
much I know from the past. He is especially 
very touchy about public opinion. My sugges- 
tion is that you give him some public penance— 
say a ride on an ass through the main streets 
of Perugia, and I’m ready to swear that our 
handsome Capistrano will prefer the dungeon 
at Bruffa to the cloister of San Antonio, rather 
than wound his pride.” 

“An interesting suggestion, Dionigi. I’ll con- 
sider it, gentlemen. Goodnight.” 

As the porter closed the door on the two plot- 
ters Benno grunted half to himself: “Huh, it’s 
a safe bet that Giovanni ’I] balk at the ass ride, 
Giuseppe.” 

Giuseppe chuckled evilly, immensely pleased 
at his suggestion. 


* * * * ok 


Promptly at nine o’clock the following Satur- 
day morning, when the streets of Perugia were 
crowded with marketers and hucksters from 
the country, Benno, Giuseppe, and Carlo select- 
ed a prominent corner to watch the fun. The 
campanile of San Antonio was still reechoing 
with the last stroke of the bell, when the crowds 
began to grow excited and press near the street 
corners. 

Youngsters romped through the streets as 
boys do still when the circus comes to town. 
A message passed from man to man. There 
was a subdued murmur of fun, suppressed tit- 
ters, and uproars of laughter in the distance 
towards San Antonio. The laughter spread 
through the crowd until every Perugian seemed 
to be holding his sides with mirth. 

An old man came out on a balcony, and in- 
quired the cause of the tumult. He was evi- 
dently hard of hearing for he shouted his ques- 
tion, and then cocked his head forward for the 
answer: 


“What’s the matter?” he cried. 


He was not left long in doubt, for the crowd 
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off the porch. 


“Giovanni Capistrano is coming through 


town on a little old ass.” 


The old fellow steadied himself beside the 
railing, and then strained his eyes down the 
street at the oncoming attraction. 


A lone figure, dressed 
in tattered red rags, 
wearing on his head a 
tall paper cap, on which 
were printed in large 
capital letters a_ half 
dozen grievous sins—a 
lone, pathetic figure rid- 
ing on a little old ass 
that seemed about to 
stumble and fall at every 
step. So rode Giovanni 
Capistrano, the former 
proud nobleman and 
dandy, through the 
streets of Perugia. 

Among those people, 
lined along the walls of 
the houses and leaning 
from the balconies over- 
head, were the former 
friends of Giovanni; 
most of them joined the 
hooting crowd; some 
few, saddened at such a 
degradation, and _ not 
knowing the reason for 
the disgraceful ride, 
turned sadly into their 
houses. 

Giovanni, cut to the 
quick by the raillery, but 
bravely mindful of his 
intention to serve God 
as a religious, guided his 
little beast through the 
jeering populace, think- 
ing how like he was to 


the Christ carrying His cross through the 
streets of Jerusalem. He heard the cries of his 
mockers: “Hi there Giovanni, how’s the little 
old ass today?” But Giovanni was thinking of 


shouted a reply that almost scared the old man 
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mockery, not even the pebbles and rotten vege- 


tables thrown at him as he passed by. 


He was turning the last corner on his way 

















Our Lady's Blessing 


May the light of the countenance of 
my little Child ever shine upon thee, and 
may the perfection of His actions be seen 
in all thy works; that naught may be 
found at the last day but that for which 
thou mayest be rewarded. May His Sa- 
cred Heart be thy refuge when beset by 
temptations and afflictions, and mayest 
thou enter It through the pierced Heart 
of thy Queen and Mother. Be thy last 
hour thy best hour, and may the Names 
of Jesus and Mary seal thy lips till thou 
meetest us in eternity. Amen. 














another crowd who cried out once beneath the what you did.” 


porch of Pilate: “Away with Him!” 
Eyes cast down, and holy resignation and 





back to San Antonio and the coveted religious 
habit, when a black-bearded fellow stepped out 
in the road and with a blow of his fist sent the 


donkey rider sprawling 
in the mud. 

Slowly, painfully, Gio- 
vanni got up, brushed 
the mud from his face, 
doffed his paper cap, and 
said distinctly enough 
for the crowding by- 
standers to hear—for a 
hush _ settled on the 
crowd: 

“Thank you for that 
blow, Benno, my friend; 
it makes me more like 
Jesus Christ today.” 


No one touched him 
after that; no one even 
had the heart to say any- 
thing more; it was as 
though he had silenced 
them by something more 
powerful than what he 
said. 

The crowd melted 
away gradually, leaving 
the lone rider to finish 
his journey up the hill 
to the monastery. 

Giuseppe and Benno 
nursed their disappoint- 
ment from a distance, 
watching in sullen 
amazement the figure 
of Giovanni Capistrano 
turning his little donkey 
into the monastery gate 
of San Antonio. 


Carlo stood apart from his two comrades, 
and made only one comment. His voice was 
vibrant with suppressed admiration: 

“Giovanni Capistrano, only a saint could do 


Jesus is always with us. Why are we so 
seldom with Him? 
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From Observing Ann Brent 


NN BRENT, dark hair, blue eyes, red 

dress,—was sitting in the history class 
waiting for roll-call. Ann was an extremely 
attractive girl, but her especial attraction con- 
sisted in the expressions which played upon her 
lovely face. She radiated sweetness, fury, scorn 
and surprise in all their intensity in her deep 
eyes, though she seldom spoke. 

Mr. Davies, sitting across the aisle from her, 
was watching her this third period as he had 
observed her every ‘third period history class 
time’ since the beginning of the term. Her 
eyes were dreamily staring at the open history 
book before her, but he felt that she did not 
see a word of the printed page. What a con- 


trast to yesterday those eyes were—for yester- 
day and a day long in the past—those eyes had 
flashed angrily and blazed, and then calmed. 
He leaned across the aisle, as class did not seem 
about to begin, and lightly touched her red 


sleeve. The dreamy eyes turned and met his 
eyes and the dreaminess gave way to inquiry. 
She waited for him to speak. 

“You’re Catholic, aren’t you?” 
very pleasant voice and manner. 

Miss Brent gasped, for this was a high school 
of a large city of which 98% of the students 
were Jewish and how could he know she was a 
Catholic? True—he had been sitting in the 
row next to hers for four months in the Amer- 
ican history class—but how would that give 
him the truth about her religion? 

“How—do you know?” She managed to ask. 

“Two months ago, near the beginning of our 
course,I noticed your attitude when Mr. White, 
spoke of the Columbus episode. I decided not 
to speak of it then, but I noticed your attitude 
again yesterday.” 

“Ah, yes! I didn’t mean to show my scorn— 
but it was so untrue. Mr. White said two 
months ago that the Catholic clergy, at the time 
of Columbus, did everything to prevent a trip 
around the world because the Catholic clergy 
did not want the world to be proven round be- 
cause there was something in the Bible about 
the four corners of the earth. How utterly ab- 


He had a 


A. Patricia Bortolotti 


surd.” Miss Brent’s eyes were flashing again 
and her cheeks were red. 

“Well—isn’t that true?” Mr. Davies regret- 
ted that question immediately. 

“True? Oh—you believed it! Well—I sup- 
pose most of the class did. No, it isn’t true. 
Columbus was a good friend of the Confessor 
of Queen Isabel. The priest did everything in 
his power to urge the Queen to help Columbus. 
If it hadn’t been for that Catholic priest, ad- 
vised by his superiors, Columbus would never 
have been given the opportunity to sail then. 
And, too, Columbus was a fervent Catholic and 
if the clergy were opposed to a round-world, 
Columbus would not have harbored the desire 
to prove the world round! Four corners of the 
earth is merely 2. phrase, not to be taken liter- 
ally, as is evident if one studies the passage!” 

“Well, where did you read that?” Mr. Davies 
was interested. 

“In a Catholic magazine editorial some time 
ago. I would have loved to tell the class, but 
one cannot correct a teacher. That is, it is not 
prudent. It might not do any good and might 
cause hard feelings!” 

“And yesterday—what made you angry—or 
scornful?” Mr. Davies asked. 

“Mr. White said that Clark, the wonderful 
backwoodsman who saved the land right east 
of the Mississippi for the new states, became 
a Catholic in the latter years of his life because 
he lived on the west of the Mississippi and 
Catholicity was a convenient condition there! 
No one becomes a Catholic and LIVES as a 
good one for such a reason. George Rogers 
Clark, when he worked to save Indiana, was 
aided by a brilliant Catholic priest, and it was 
probably because Clark admired and under- 
stood the principles of the priest that he be- 
came a Catholic.” 


“Well, you know your history!’ declared Mr. 
Davies admiringly. Mr. White rapped for order 
in the class room and opened his text book for 
recitation. 


A few days later in the English class, Mr. 
Davies and Miss Brent were studying in class 
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the poem “Alexander’s Feast” by Dryden. This 
poem was written by Dryden for St. Cecilia’s 
day. It is a beautiful work showing the power 
of music. Miss Green asked the class why the 
poem had been written about music and Miss 
Brent quickly responded that it was because 
it was written for St. Cecilia’s day and St. 
Cecilia was the patroness of music. A member 
of the class asked why Cecilia was a saint, and 
another member replied that Cecilia was made 
a saint because of her skill as a musician. Miss 
Green agreed, expounding Cecilia’s life as a 
musician. 

Miss Brent bent her head and turned her 
little laugh (which involuntarily arose) into a 
cough. As Mr. Davies passed her on his way 
from class he asked, 

“What’s the joke? Why the stiffled cough 
and jovial attitude in class?” 

“It was comical—sadly ridiculous because 
people aren’t made saints for achievements of 
worldly matters but for high sanctity in the in- 
terior life!” 

* tk * * * 

The halls were jammed as usual. Cursing 
was not unusual as the students bumped one 
another in the mad rush to get to the next class. 
Miss Brent had received most of her education 
at a Parochial school but this last year’s cir- 
cumstances, not financial, placed her in this— 
one of the most crowded high schools of a large 
city, where the students were not of the best 
type. For every curse she heard, it was her 
habit to murmur inwardly “Blessed be His Holy 
Name.” 

Miss Brent was looking straight forward 
winding her way through the halls to her next 
class. Someone jammed into her—the point of 
a pen dug into her arm and a book fell to the 
floor. At the same instant the one who bumped 
her swore, using the Holy Name and also curs- 
ing her. Without looking up, at him, and 
stifling the cry of pain which the pen caused 
to spring up within her, she murmured, 
“Blessed be His Holy Name.” Then she went 
on while he picked up his book. There had been 
no apology from the young men at all, and her 
arm hurt. 

Miss Brent sat far up in front at Mass be- 
cause she always went to Holy Communion. It 
was a Sunday in the latter part of May and she 
was returning home alone from Mass (her par- 
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ents had decided to go later, which seldom hap- 
pened, quite unconscious of people, but enjoy- 
ing nature. She was startled by a cheery “Good 
Morning” whispered near her ear by a familiar 
voice which she could not place immediately. 
Good-morning!” 


“Why—Mr. Davies! 
joined step with her. 

“May I excort you home, Miss Brent?” He 
asked. 

“VYes.”’ 

“I have been watching you every Sunday at 
Mass, from the back of the Church where I 
usually sit. I hoped you might be alone some 
Sunday. I didn’t want to step up to you when 
your folks were along—though you might not 
like it.” Mr. Davies explained. 

“So you’re a Catholic?” She uttered remem- 
bering their past discussions. 

“Yes—not a very good one I guess.” 
he ashamed to admit the truth? 

“T never saw you at Mass—I’m sorry I didn’t 
know.” She murmured. 

“T sit in the last seat and usually get out long 
before you do.” 

“Oh—I see. You didn’t get out so quickly 
this morning, did you?” 

“No, I waited for you, because I saw you 
were alone and I wanted to speak to you.” He 
replied frankly. 

“I am honored, most certainly.” Mr. Davies 
does not know yet if she said that in perfect 
earnestness or in sarcasm. 

“Aw, now! I wanted to tell you something.” 
He spoke with the boyish spirit which lay be- 
neath his newly acquired manhood—for he was 
only a graduating senior of eighteen. 

“Really, I’ll be very glad to listen,” she re- 
plied. 

“It would be easier if I knew your first name. 
It seems awkward to call you ‘Miss Brent’ after 
being in your History and English classes since 
last September. It sounds too scholastic.” 

“It does. My name is Ann Brent.” She re- 
plied simply. 

“That just fits you!” 

“T am honored indeed.” 

“T mean it. Well, Ann, I wanted to tell you 
something. I wanted to apologize for—” He 
paused and blushed. 

“Apologize! Why—what have you done?” 
She smiled. 


He 


Was 


(Turn to page 189) 
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The Editor’s Page 


HE Church of Christ, 

like its divine Founder, 

ai has always had to suffer 

persecution and loss be- 

cause it has never 

backed down on _ its 

teachings and commandments. In 

all ages men who allowed themselves 

to be led by the flesh in darkness 

rather than by the spirit in light, 

have used every bit of cunning and 

power at their command to force 

the Church to yield to them; yet 

they have always failed. Hundreds 

of thousands of martyrs and the loss 

of entire nations bear witness to 

the unfaltering stand of Christ’s 

Church for true teaching and true 
morality. 

Since the days when Luther loosed 
the bonds of matrimony and made it 
the plaything of unbridled sex, the 
Church has lost possibly more mem- 
bers because of its unyielding atti- 
tude on marriage than for any other 
reason. King Henry VIII’s indis- 
criminate lusting cost the Church the 
kingdom of England. Today, you 
may go into any city and find one 
home after another housing “ought- 
to-be” Catholics, married out of the 
Church. 

Yet we may say that the ravages 
caused by sins regarding matrimony 
are few when compared with those 
which follow upon another kind of 
separation, or divorce, which is in- 
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finitely more widespread and pro- 
ductive of numberless evils not readi- 
ly apparent. 

In order to discuss this other di- 
vorce more clearly, let us revert to 
marriage between man and woman. 
God has ordained that husband and 
wife be united into one, be “two in 
one flesh.” This means that they 
live, as it were, as one entity; that 
there be no separate existence. For 
all of us, too, there exists a similar 
union, a union that should never be 
broken, yet is broken now to an ap- 
palling degree. It is the union be 
tween religion and life. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to 
explain this union by what it is not, 
rather than by what it is, because 
most people see manifestations of 
this union in life only as a rare and 
exceptional thing; and having ex- 
perienced none of the beautiful re- 
sults but only the outward seeming of 
painful privation, seek not to learn 
more of it. 

We all know that Christ said posi- 
tively that one cannot serve God and 
Mammon. You cannot devote your- 
self to the worship of God and at the 
same time to the worship of money, 
efficiency, and material comfort and 
interests. Modern philosophers of 
life, however, have taken up the Son 
of God right there, and have set out 
to prove in their own way that it can 
be done. This is their problem and 
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their solution: Respectability, the 
only reason protestant churches exist 
today, demands of men that they 
make outward gestures of religious- 
ness. Yet their very life’s blood is 
poured out in the worship of Mam- 
mon. So what do they do? Very 
simple. They erect two altars. At one 
aitar they pay their intensest wor- 
ship for six days of the week; at the 
other they kneel in stiff, conventional 
formality on the seventh. Six days 
are passionately devoted to Mammon; 
on the seventh they come, whitened 
of the grime and sweat of that 
lengthier service, and kneel coldly at 
a meaningless shrine called religion, 
yet with their inner self filled with 
the rottenness of their idolatries. 
And when the Sabbath evening 
comes, they eagerly cast off the stiff 
habiliments which served to grace the 
picture they would make of respect- 
ability, joyous again to go forth on 
the morrow to the service of Mam- 
mon. Reduced from the figurative to 
reality, what does this all signify? It 
means that whatsoever of religion 
and of the knowledge of God’s laws 
they may have, is closeted away like 
moth balls with their Sunday suit; 
that business is business, without let- 
ting it get the odor of religion in any 
way—and incidentally rendered less 
‘efficient’ by the seventh command- 
ment; that one’s sex life is a thing 
apart from the ignorant restraint of 
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that outmoded sixth commandment; 
that in positions of trust one has but 
a single beneficiary—self, for that is 
the religion of Mammon. All things 
are allowed which desire dictates; the 
only sin is failure of attainment. 
Cunning, deceit, treachery, heartless- 
ness are the newest and most efficient 
virtues. 

Catholics, it is inevitable that one 
who breathes daily the incense of this 
worship will come to love it; that 
one who sees the material profit 
reaped by this divorce between re- 
ligion and life will come to wonder if 
one cannot get a share for oneself. 
To say that such a philosophy of life 
is held by most of our fellow citizens 
is no exaggeration; to say that such 
things are taken as matters of course 
is a fact known by all. 

What is the result among large 
numbers of our Catholic people? It 
does not need a prophet to see that 
they too, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, are seeking the new freedom that 
comes with the great divorce. Many 
Catholics today, irked by the re- 
straints which God’s laws place on 
daily habits and duties of life, are 
seeking, like their erring neighbors, 
to be Catholics of a sort on Sundays, 
and “hard headed business men,” 
“progressive citizens,” etc., on the 
other six days of the week. Is this a 
gloomy view of things? Yes. But it 
is also true. 
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KWeery Korner 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 


All questions must be written plainly and on one side 
of the paper. 


No name need be signed to the question. 


Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 


No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 


All questions will be answered in the order received. 
Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





NOTE: Beginning with the present issue of THE 
GRAIL, the KWEERY KORNER, or question box, will 
be conducted by one of the members of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, the home of THE GRAIL. On account of urgent 
duties, the former editor, Reverend Henry Courtney, 
O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, has 
found it advisable to resign after serving THE GRAIL 
for nearly five years. In conducting the KWEERY 
KORNER the same method and regulations will be 
followed as before. It is to be hoped that the readers 
of THE GRaIL will derive the same interest and profit 
from this column in the future as they have in the past 
under the able editorship of Father ae ey 

itor. 


What is the purpose of the ‘“‘Legion of Decency”? 

The “Legion of Decency” is a nation-wide Catholic 
crusade to clean up the movies. In their annual meet- 
ing last Autumn the Bishops of the United States 
took active measures to combat the growing menace 
of immoral and indecent movies. The result of their 
efforts is the organization of a movement among all 
Catholics called the “Legion of Decency,” the object 
of which is to secure the production of clean motion 
pictures by boycotting and protesting against all in- 
decent movies. The purpose of the Legion is not to 
destroy the motion picture industry and deprive the 
people of recreation, but to remove objectionable fea- 
tures and make the movies a legitimate and profitable 
recreation. 


What is the meaning of the letters “I H S”? 

“I H S” is an abbreviation of the holy name “Jesus.” 
It consists of the first, second, and last letters of the 
Greek form of the name: IHsouS, the English equiva- 
lent being JEs(o)uS. This sacred monogram is one of 
the most ancient symbols used in liturgical art. 


How can confession do school children any good when they 
are turned out every few minutes in large parishes? How can 
the priest find out their condition of soul? 


Confession is much more than a psychological neces- 
sity for troubled men. In every good confession power- 
ful actual grace is ae to the penitent. The con- 
fession of sins or faults furthermore begets the virtue 
of humility, the foundation of a stable Christian life. 
nee confession and communion are the most pow- 
erful means of overcoming temptation and leading a 
devout Christian life. As to finding out the condition 
of soul a few pointed questions can reveal all that is 
necessary to the confessor. 
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Is it wrong to smoke before going to Holy Communion? 


ee does not break one’s fast, since it is neither 
food nor drink. Hence one is not guilty of mortal sin 
if he goes to Holy Communion after having smoked. 
However, communicants are urged to refrain from 
smoking before Holy Communion on account of the 
reverence due to Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 


Why does the priest kiss the altar during Mass? 


The altar represents Christ. By kissing the altar 
the priest shows a mark of respect to Jesus Christ, and 
in turn communicates the greeting of Christ to the 
people. In ancient times, especially among the Jews, 
the kiss was regarded as a special mark of respect 
and courtesy. Thus Our Lord rebuked Simon the Pha- 
risee for not showing him the proper courtesy by 
giving him the customary kiss. The early Church 
adopted this practice into the liturgy. During Mass 
the priest in the name of the people offers Christ their 
homage of respect and love by kissing the altar which 
represents Christ. Likewise before turning around to 
the people at the “Dominus vobiscum”, (The Lord be 
with you), at the “Orate Fratres”, (Pray Brethren), 
and at the blessing, the priest kisses the altar, thereby 
indicating that the greeting or blessing which he gives 
comes from Christ. 


What is the Third Order of St. Francis? 


The Third Order of St. Francis is an association of 
men and women living in the world who strive for 
Christian perfection according to the ideals of St. 
Francis of Assisi. This is known as the Third Order 
Secular. There is also a Third Order Regular which 
is composed of religious, both men and women, who 
take the ordinary vows of religion and live according to 
the Rule of St. Francis. The Third Order is so called 
in contradistinction to the First Order, the Friars 
Minor, and the Second Order, the Poor Clares. All 
three Orders trace their origin to St. Francis of Assisi. 


What kind of prayer-book is a missal? Do you recommend 
its use? 


The missal is the book which the priest uses at the 
altar during Mass. For the benefit of the laity the 
missal has been published in smaller editions with 
translations of the original Latin into modern lan- 
guages. This translated missal is often known as the 
layman’s missal. The use of the missal cannot be 
recommended too highly. It undoubtedly affords the 
best means of attending Holy Mass with profit and un- 
derstanding. The intelligent use of the missal opens 
to the laity the priceless treasures of the Church’s litur- 
gy and teaches them the important lesson of uniting 
themselves with the priest in offering up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


What is the Rota? 


The Rota is a Roman ecclesiastical court. “Rota” is 
a Latin word meaning “wheel”. Just why the court is 
called Rota is uncertain—possibly because the judges 
try cases in rotation, or because sessions are held in 
the shape of a circle. The Rota is composed of ten 
judges or auditors, all of whom are priests and doctors 
in both theology and canon law, besides a number of 
other officials. In most instances the Rota is a court 
of appeals for cases which have been tried already 
in other ecclesiastical tribunals. 
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Broadcasts from our Indian Missions 


ANNOUNCER - Clara Hampton 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


The Mission picnic was held on May 16; when the 
announcement was made to the boys and girls that a 
picnic would be held, they all let out a great cheer, for 
the Indian children love picnics as much as our white 
ones do. After the breakfast dishes were all washed, 
dried and put away with break-neck speed, lunches 
were prepared. The good Sisters were as enthusiastic as 
the kiddies, for they were to go along. By nine o’clock 
everything was ready, and the big trucks pulled up in 
front of the school and were quickly filled with happy, 
cheering youngsters; in another moment they were on 
their way to Skunk Island down at the Missouri River. 
A number of the larger boys struck out across the 
prairie on foot and were met later by the truck. 

Six miles on the prairie, and the bluffs appear, then 
the river and the trees. But the river at this point is 
four hundred feet below. So a narrow trail through 
the brakes is followed, skirting deep ravines, plunging 
between gumbo peaks, and making hairpin turns. At 
last the river’s edge is reached and the trucks are 
unloaded, to say nothing of the “bug,” (the 1924 model 
T Ford) which contained all sorts of rattling, banging 
pots, pans and utensils. The trucks then returned for 
the second load. What a day they had! They climbed 
cliffs, explored creeks, played ball, had hot-dogs and 
buns, pop corn and lemonade, and sang jolly songs, 
accompanied by George, the colored janitor, and his 
guitar. There was a big base-ball game too, in which 
the elders played the boys, but Father does not want 
anyone to know the score (!?!) 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


After forty-five years as a missionary among the 
Indians of North and South Dakota, our good Father 
Ambrose has retired and Father Edward Berheide, 
0. S. B., from St. Meinrad, Ind., has been appointed to 
succeed him as Director of St. Michael’s. Father 
Ambrose was ordained to the priesthood June 17, 1889, 
at the Indian Mission of Stephan, S. Dak. by the great 
Indian Missionary, Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, O. S. B., 
(after whom the town of 
Marty, S. Dak. was named) ; 
he was styled the Apostle of 
the Sioux. Father Ambrose 
has the unique distinction of 
having spent his entire 
priestly career of forty-five 
years in the service of the 
Indians. He will now serve 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 
Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., Rev. Edward Ber- 
° ian Preske, O. S. 
Timothy Sexton, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 
O. S. B., and Rev. Frank Huls- 
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ception Mission, Stephan, S. 
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Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. Dak. Many small churches 
and chapels, and the splendid School of‘ the Little 
Flower, were built under Father Ambrose’ auspices, 
and are the fruits of his untiring labors. All of these 
edifices were erected to serve the Indian, whom he loved 
most devotedly. The St. Placid Home where Father 
now labors, is a group of buildings being built by Fa- 
ther Sylvester to house tuberculosis and other cases 
where isolation is necessary to prevent spread of the 
diseases. This infirmary has proved a great boon to 
the sick Indians. 


ST. ANN’S—BELCOURT 


People who live in a mild climate never have the 
experience of various phenomena that take place in 
such extreme cold as visits localities like Turtle Moun- 
tain. For example, in winter it is impossible to keep 
the sanctuary lamp burning in church; the wick just 
burns a hole through the center of the candle and then 
goes out. So the only thing to be done is, to keep a 
kerosene lamp in the sanctuary. But the cold even does 
queer things to that; a thick coating of frost appears 
on the chimney just below the flame. 

Many mornings all the trees, fences, bushes, etc. are 
covered with hoar-frost; the smallest twigs are two 
inches in diameter. It is very beautiful when the sun 
shines on it in the morning, but falls off later in the 
day. Very often, too, “sun dogs” are visible in the 
sky in the daytime; these are two beautiful red 
streaks, looking very much 
like rainbows, at an equal 
distance on each side of the 
sun. They are seen only 
early in the morning and just 
about sun-down in the eve- 
ning. When the Indian sees 
these, he buttons his coat a 
little tighter and says, “We 
are going to have colder 

(Turn to page 187) 
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The Home Circle 


The Rosary--Our Treasure-Trove 


Our Blessed Lady made a number of promises to 
St. Dominic on the occasion of her teaching him the 
devotion of the rosary. These promises are a mine of 
treasure to the Christian soul who values spiritual 
riches instead of material ones; he has but to say a 
rosary a day, and these magic words are the “Open 
Sesame” which unlock the treasure-chamber. To all 
those who recite her rosary daily with love and devo- 
tion, Our Lady promises her special protection and 
very great graces; the rosary will be to them a power- 
ful armor against hell, destroying vice, delivering from 
sin and dispelling from heresy. Virtue and good works 
will flourish for that soul, and obtain for it abundant 
Divine mercies, elevating them to desire heavenly and 
eternal riches, and to despise earthly ones. 

Those who put all their trust in 
the rosary will not perish, nor will 
they be overwhelmed by misfortune 
or die a bad death; the sinner will 
be converted and the just will grow 
in grace and become worthy of 
eternal life. They shall not die 
without the consolations of the 
Church and shall find during their 
lives and at death, the light of God, 
will promptly be delivered from 
Purgatory, and share in the merits 
of the Blessed. Our Mother also 
promises that those who faithfully 
recite her rosary will enjoy great 
glory in Heaven and receive what- 
soever they ask; those who propa- 
gate the devotion of the rosary 
shall obtain aid in all their necessities. 


Finally, those who recite the rosary will be called 
Mary’s beloved children—brothers and sisters of Jesus 
Christ. She tells us, too, that devotion to this prayer 
is a sign of predestination. Let us study well these 
promises of our Mother Mary, and begin in this month 
of October the habit of reciting daily her rosary; and 
more than that—let it be a habit which ceases only 
with our life. 


Hints for Ironing 


A perforated aluminum stopper may be purchased 
and fitted into a bottle; when the bottle is filled with 
luke-warm water, it makes a perfect clothes dampener, 
having a spray like an April shower. 

Handkerchiefs, towels, pillow slips, and sheets may be 
ironed without dampening if the work is done as soon 
as taken off the line; another trick is, to fold the flat 
pieces carefully before placing in basket; if they are 
jumbled, new wrinkles are formed, which are very hard 
to smooth out. Flat work that is left to lie overnight 
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in the basket will not iron out so well without dampen- 
ing next morning. 

If clothes that have been dampened, must lie a day 
longer, sometimes they have dried out in spots; a clean 
sponge is just the thing to have to dampen these occa- 
sional dry spots. 

The ironing board should have a soft, resilient pad 
on it, and this should be covered in turn with a white, 
absorbent cloth; unbleached muslin is not so good, as 
it sheds water, and an ironing board cloth must absorb 
any water that is pressed out of the garments being 
ironed. 

Many housewives have discarded the practise of 
starching clothes; but anyone who sews knows that 
new material always has a certain amount of stiffening 
in it; so that, in order to make a laundered garment 
appear as nearly new as possible, it should be dipped 
in light starch, cooked preferred. 

All curtains, except silk ones, are 
better for a light starching, par- 
ticularly ruffled ones; the ruffles 
stand out nicely instead of hang- 
ing forlornly down every time it 
rains, and the curtains themselves 
remain clean longer; a good brush- 
ing once a week prolongs their 
cleanliness, the dust being readily 
dislodged from slightly stiffened 
material, while it clings tightly to 
unstarched goods. 


Eucharistica 


When the human body feels 
hunger, we hasten to appease its 
clamoring with food; when it thirsts, we lose no time 
in quenching it with agreeable beverages. But what 
when the soul hungers and thirsts? Are we aware of 
it, or have we become so hardened by attention to 
material things that the soul’s needs go unheeded? 
Often, however, we are unhappy; the world does not 
satisfy, reverses, misfortune, illness and death all come 
to embitter life. It is then the soul makes its cries 
heard, and not until then do many of us obey and seek 
God for consolation. 

But how many of us seek Him in happiness and 
prosperity? Our Lord sends us reverses and trials in 
order to wean us from too great love of this world and 
its pleasures, but He appreciates much more the loving 
service of the soul who does not need to be driven to 
Him by adversity. Perhaps at first, we do not find 
much satisfaction in going daily to Mass and Holy 
Communion; but in winter when we feel cold we go to 
the stove to warm ourselves; in the same manner must 
we come to Jesus in the Eucharist in order to become 
fervent, to warm up our cold hearts. 

Our Lord once said to St. Catherine: “The heart of 
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man ought to break and melt with love when con- 
sidering the gift of the Most Blessed Sacrament, which 
I have bestowed upon him, for he who receives it abides 
in Me and I in him.” Once St. Gertrude felt that she 
was not well prepared for Holy Communion, so she 
besought the Blessed Virgin and all the saints to offer 
to our Lord for her all the preparations they had ever 
made for Holy Communion. Our Lord accepted her 
offering and told her that in receiving Him that day, 
she was adorned with all the merits His mother and 
the saints had ever gained in their preparations. 

The awareness of our coldness and indevotion should 
never keep us away from daily Mass and Communion; 
that should be our motive for coming: Because we are 
cold and want to be warmed at the fire of His most 
sweet Sacred Heart. 


Planting Evergreens 


Some may like to plant their evergreens, such as 
pine, cedar, Norway spruce, balsam, etc., in the Fall, 
so that they will have a firm footing by Spring, and be 
accustomed to having been transplanted. They will 
then be ready fo grow as soon as the first mild days 
appear. They should be planted while the weather is 
still warm, so that at least a month of mild weather 
may still be had firmly to establish the shrubs. Every 
year thousands of amateurs are disappointed and thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted because nursery stock is 
not planted and taken care of properly, and consequent- 
ly dies. Many think, too, that evergreens do not need 
much water; often, shrubs planted in the Fall are left 
unwatered all winter. This does not matter if there 
is sufficient snow or rain to keep the roots moist, but 
in the case of a dry winter, they must be watered when- 
ever the ground beneath seems to require it. Especially 
is this the case when the shrubs are planted in or- 
namental vases on front porches or lawns; as these 
vases are shallow, the earth in them dries out very 
soon, so the earth must be kept moist at all times— 
not too wet, however, as these vases often have no 
drainage, and the earth in them may sour if kept too 
wet. On the other hand, if left bone dry for any length 
of time, the evergreens will soon turn brown and die. 

Most evergreens come with their roots packed in wet 
moss and sewed up in sacking. Dig the hole first, then 
take off sacking and moss, but do not put fertilizer into 
hole; set the shrub in upright, pour in a pail of water, 
and gradually push the earth back in, packing in tight- 
ly about and in between the roots, so that there are no 
air pockets. Do not unpack the shrub and allow to dry 
out while waiting for the trench to be dug. Fertilizer 
should be placed only on the surface, well raked in, 
and covered with more loose dirt. Nurserymen usually 
place the lower soil on one pile and the surface soil on 
anothe», when the hole is refilled, the surface soil is 
put in first, and the subsoil last. 


Teaching Self-Dependence 
Mrs. Addington was visiting an old school friend 
while passing through the latter’s city; she had not 
seen her for years—since they had married, in fact, 
and that was sixteen years ago. She was introduced 
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to the three children, Dorothy, 15, Janet, 12, and 
Donald, 6. After remaining in the household for a 
week’s visit, she was astounded to discover a number 
of things: First, Dorothy never washed or combed her 
own hair; her mother did it for her, old as she was. 
The mother also selected the girl’s clothes from the 
closet and dressed her daily; she polished Dorothy’s 
black shoes and cleaned her white ones; manicured her 
fingernails and even cut up her meat at table! For 
Janet she performed the same services and a few more 
besides, such as putting on her shoes and stockings 
every morning, washing her face and hands, taking 
off her shoes, stockings and clothing at night, putting 
on her night-clothes, holding her on her lap until the 
child was drowsy. 

But Donald, a spoiled, captious child, received the 
most abject service of all! He did absolutely nothing 
for himself, from the time he opened his eyes in the 
morning, until he closed them at night—with a bottle 
of milk equipped with a nipple on his pillow! Mrs. 
Addington’s eyes nearly popped from her head at the 
sight. “You see,” explained her friend, apologetically, 
“he’s been sick so much, and we always had such a time 
getting him to sleep; I’ve tried to break him of the 
habit, but it’s no use!” 

Poor weak, inefficient mother! Thinking she is prac- 
tising absolute devotion to her children, she is making 
of them a group of selfish, helpless creatures, who will, 
after her death, be a burden to anyone who has to take 
care of them or live with them. As early as possible, 
as quickly as the child is able to hold anything in his 
hands, he should be encouraged to try to do things for 
himself. What matter if he does them upside down 
the first few times? Let him try and try again. 


Household Hints 


When some food is spilled on the kitchen floor, such 
as milk, gravy, bread crumbs, flour, etc., wipe it up at 
once. It saves work in the long run. 

Now that school has begun, be sure to put adhesive 
tape in hats, raincoats, umbrellas, galoshes, etc. with 
the small owner’s name on it, lest the articles are lost 
or taken by mistake. 

Persons whose necks seem to show a goiterous ten- 
dency, should use iodized salt exclusively on all of their 
food. 

Give a silver spoon to a child every birthday, begin- 
ning with the first; by the time she is twelve, there 
will be a dozen pieces to lay away for the future, be- 
sides being a beautiful reminder of the donor. 

That old faded crepe frock from last year might be 
given a new lease of life by dying it a different color, 
then adding sleeves, collar and belt of plaid or silk- 
striped taffeta in matching or contrasting color. Two 
yards of new material should do the trick inexpensively. 


Recipes 


LIVER AND BACON CAKES: Grind two pounds of liver 
and four slices of bacon; add one slice of soaked and 
squeezed bread, 1 egg, % minced onion, a teaspoon of 
minced parsley, salt and pepper. Mix together thor- 

(Turn to page 190) 
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Spiritual Communion 


T is a trite truth that life is just what we 

make it. Through natural inclination or 
personal endeavor the most commonplace exist- 
ence may become subjectively the most roman- 
tic; a dreary round of daily drudgery, viewed 
under the colorful glass of a cheerful tempera- 
ment, loses its drab aspect and takes on the 
brighter, lighter hue of optimism. Thus inclina- 
tion makes music the life of the musician, art 
the life of the painter or 
sculptor, business the 
life of the merchant. But 
stay a moment! Predilec- 
tion may not be, and in 
most cases is not, the 
sole factor determining 
human careers; per- 
sonal endeavor must not 
by any means be counted 
out, for it likewise is an 
important ingredient in 
the teeming composite of 
human existence. When 
inclination is wholly or 
partially lacking, en- 
deavor must fill up the 
deficiency. 

If this principle is 
true of the external life 
of man, it is ten times 
more certain in regard 
to the internal or spiritu- 
al life of every Christian. 
Now, to come to the 
point, Christ is, or should be, the Life of every 
Christian. In the ideal state of things every 
Catholic’s existence should be so involved in the 
life of Christ, all of his inclinations, desires, 
and intentions should be so centered on and 
about Christ, that he will have neither eyes nor 
ears nor thoughts nor feelings for anything or 
anybody else but Christ. But the actual, stark 
fact is that there are a thousand-and-one things 
in the world which are capable of alienating the 
affections of the devoutest and sincerest Catho- 
lics from Jesus, their true Life. In the case of 
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most of us these numberless distractions actual- 
ly succeed in causing at least a partial loss of 
inclination for divine things, and as a result 
our desire for real spiritual vitality is but half 
felt, our intending to live the life of Christ is 
only partly voluntary. Happy are they who 
sense this direful void of natural inclination in 
the soul and seek to replace it immediately by 
personal endeavor. 

The soul is by nature 
inclined toward God, 
even as the sunflower 
naturally turns to the 
sun; and no manifesta- 
tion of God’s presence is 
more perceptible or at- 
tractive than His sacra- 
mental presence under 
the Sacred Species. 
Catholics are counselled 
to receive Holy Com- 
munion often, even daily, 
in order to protect and 
foster this native dis- 
position of the soul. The 
actual receiving of the 
Bread of Life is, there- 
fore, the best means we 
have of making our lives 
Christlike, of realizing 
in our own spiritual be- 
ing the unfolding and 
developing plenitude of 
the life of Jesus. 


WHAT IS SPIRITUAL COMMUNION ? 


But what about the spaces of time which 
intervene between each actual reception of 
Christ’s Body and Blood? There must be a 
go-between which will keep our thoughts tend- 
ing heavenward between Communions. That 
very means is available to all in the praise- 
worthy practice of making Spiritual Commun- 
ions. A Spiritual Communion is a pious de- 
sire to receive Christ in order to be more close- 

(Turn to page 184) 
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Echoes 


Our 


—tThe second half of August and the beginning of 
September brought us delightfully cool weather after 
the great heat of the summer months. Frequent rains 
have made the section in which we live a paradise in 
comparison with other parts of the country, particular- 
ly in the West, which is parched and barren. 


Abbey 


—The weather for our retreats was ideal. First 
came the laymen’s retreat on August 17, 18, 19. 
Fifty-six laymen took advantage of the opportunity. 
Those who made the spiritual exercises evinced great 
earnestness and fervor. All were unanimous in their 
praise of the retreat and of their retreat master, Fa- 
ther Henry Courtney, O. S. B., of Atchison, Kansas, 
who returned by special request of the retreatants of 
last year. 


—The diocesan retreat was conducted in two sections 
by Father Francis P. Lyons, C. S. P., of Chicago. 
Eighty of the junior clergy made up the first division 
of the retreat which was held August 20, 21, 22, 23. 
The second division of the following week numbered 
116 priests and monsignori. The Most Rev. Bishop 
Ritter made the first retreat and was present also at 
the second. This is the first time that the diocesan 
clergy assembled at the seminary for their annual 
spiritual exercises. 


—Fathers Stephen Thuis and Hugh Schuck went to 
St. Louis to attend the extension course of the Pius X 
school of Gregorian chant during the two last weeks 
of August. Father Thomas Schaefers, who was also 
in attendance, came from Wichita, Kansas, where he 
had been substituting for his brother, Father William 
Schaefers (College ’07-’09). 


—We were pleased to have in our midst towards the 
end of August the Most Rev. Thomas Spreiter, O. S. 
B., Vicar Apostolic of Eshowe in South Africa, with 
his companion Father Pancratius, O. S. B. Both be- 
long to the Benedictine Congregation of St. Odile. His 
Excellency, who has spent many years on the African 
missions, is now in his sixty-ninth year. On May 1, 
1906, he was consecrated Vicar Apostolic of German 
East Africa, but in 1921, after the World War, he was 
transferred to Zululand. The Church is making rapid 
progress among the natives of that distant part of the 
globe. 
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and Seminary 


—After some weeks spent in St. Joseph’s Infirmary 
at Louisville, where he submitted to the surgeon’s knife, 
Bro. Martin returned on August 20th to recuperate. 


—Among others who found it necessary to go to 
the hospital for repairs was Frater Leonard Lux, who 
was operated on for appendicitis. Another patient 
is Father Bede Maler, who had the misfortune to fall 
and break a bone in his forearm. Still another pa- 
tient is Father Andrew Bauer who went to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Evansville, for medical attention. The sur- 
geon, under whose care he was placed, advised the 
use of the knife. After the operation, however, a 
hemorrhage endangered his life for a while, but he is 
now on the way to recovery. 

—After an absence of more than a year in the quest 
of health, Frater Frederick Walsh has returned to 
continue his studies in philosophy. He now appears 
robust and restored in health. 


—tThis year for the first time specimens of the Ab- 
bey Holstein herd were taken to Indianapolis to the 
state fair. Mr. Frank Wells, our dairyman, hopes to 
capture several blue ribbons. These same cattle are to 
be exhibited likewise at the Kentucky State fair, which 
is held at Louisville. 

—Monsignor Canon Leander M. Roth, Seminary 
’86—’89, pastor of St. Theresa’s Church, New Orleans, 
since 1912, died August 23rd. The deceased was 
prominent both as organizer and as writer. In 1925 
he was invested as an honorary canon of the St. Louis 
Cathedral in New Orleans, and in 1931 Pope Pius XI 
named him Privy Chamberlain with the title of Mon- 
signor. The remains were laid to rest at St. Joseph’s 
Abbey, St. Benedict, La. In the ’80’s Monsignor Roth 
was a Benedictine cleric at St. Meinrad. R. I. P. 


“Everybody seems to notice the spots on the vest 
except the man who is wearing it.” In other words, 
we are blind to our own faults and do not see our- 
selves as other see us. 


“I shall pass this way but once. If therefore, there 
is any good deed that I can do, any kindness that I can 
show, to any human being, let me not defer it nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 
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Substitute Mother 
(Continued from page 169) 


hastened to the rectory, where doting old Mrs. 
Carlin, already loving the child like her own, 
tenderly arrayed the babe in the dainty hand- 
embroidered garments of the dead Wentworth 
baby. A lacy, frilly bonnet, and Peggy Ann 
was all ready to go to her new mother. Mrs. 
Carlin shed a secret tear or two as she put on 
her own hat, for she was to accompany the 
priest and the gentleman down to the hospital. 

Mrs. Wentworth was asleep when they ar- 
rived, and the nurse called Doctor Aldridge and 
asked what had best be done. The baby was 
fast asleep likewise, from the ride down, and 
more cherub-like than ever. The doctor bent 
over and his kindly old countenance broke into 
smiles as he contemplated the angelic little face 
and chubby fists. Then he nodded knowingly. 

“We'll fix that,” he said, confidently. “Come!” 
he beckoned with his finger and they all tip- 
toed into the room. “There,” he whispered to 
Mrs. Carlin. “Put her right in the curve of 
the mother’s arm and let them sleep together. 
Then we'll see what happens.” They then with- 
drew into the corridor, and stood at the open 
door to await Mrs. Wentworth’s awakening. A 
screen stood before the bed and they could not 
see the sick woman, but they would be able to 
hear what she said. 

In about a half hour, there was a movement 
behind the screen, a long-drawn breath, as of 
someone waking from sleep, and then a stifled 
exclamation. 

“Oh, Muvver’s darling! Did ’o0o come back? 
Muvver must have been dreaming. My God! 
Is it true?” Mr. Wentworth could not bear the 
suspense; he tiptoed into the room and peeped 
behind the screen. The baby had wakened, and 
was cooing and gurgling, and smiling up into 
her face. Then the woman discovered her hus- 
band behind the screen. 

“Oh George dear! Have I been very ill? I 
dreamed our Eleanor died, but here she is, more 
beautiful than ever!” Then she gathered the 
child into her arms and pressed her to her 
heart. 

Two weeks later, he was taking his wife and 
baby home, all happy and nearly cured, though 
still weak. She could hardly wait until she 
was back at home with her darling. Mr. Went- 
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worth had wanted to tell her, but he kept put- 
ting it off, fearing to precipitate a relapse of 
her sickness. So he was silent until a year had 
passed, and uneasiness drove him to open the 
subject. 

“Dearest,” he said, “about that baby you 
found in the bed beside you in the hospital—” 
But Mrs. Wentworth put up her finger. 

“Shhh!” she said, smiling. “Not so loud; 
you'll wake her. Yes dear, I know what you’ve 
wanted to tell me for so long. I knew it wasn’t 
our Eleanor—not right away, but little by little 
it dawned on me. I remembered little things 
about her, the tiny birh-mark on her right 
shoulder, the scallop on her left ear—and oh, 
lots of things. But it makes no difference to 
me; she’s my very own baby anyway. And 
pretty soon she'll have a little sister to play 
with, or maybe a brother, so don’t worry about 
it any more, Darling.” And she kissed her hus- 
band tenderly as she passed him on her way 
back to the nursery. 


Spiritual Communion 
(Continued from page 182) 


ly bound to Him by a more perfect imitation of 
His life. The first stanza of St. Bernard’s 
hymn, Jesu Dulcis Memoria, aptly shows the 
effect of Spiritual Communion: 
Jesus! the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast; 


But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 


If the mere thought of Jesus tends to keep 
our desires in the right direction, that is, heav- 
enward—towards the hoped-for eternal rest in 
God’s presence, certainly the fervent wish to 
receive Him into our hearts will be much more 
effectual in gaining the same object. The pres- 
ence of Christ in the soul, which actually lasts 
only so long as the Sacred Species remain un- 
consumed, is continued spiritually by means of 
the Communion of Desire. Therefore the es- 
sence of the practice of Spiritual Communion 
consists in the wish to receive Christ, a wish 
piqued and heightened by the very incapability 
of actually approaching the Holy Table. It 
should surpass and outdistance the passionate 
yearning of the lover for the beloved, and 
should readily find its true motive expressed in 
those words of the Spouse in the Canticle (3: 
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2): “I will seek him whom my soul loveth.” 

To strengthen the desire of communicating, 
certain accessory virtues are indispensable and 
must be fostered as handmaids to the desire it- 
self. The chief ones are: a lively faith in the 
Real, Eucharistic Presence of Christ, a marked 
reverence for the Divine Majesty, sincere hu- 
mility at the thought of our own unworthiness 
to be incorporated even spiritually into the liv- 
ing Body of Christ, and burning love for Him 
Whom we wish to receive. 

Spiritual Communion is something so natural 
to the soul that one wonders why an effort is 
necessary to its performance; it would seem 
that inclination alone should make this practice 
attractive without the help of our own personal 
endeavor. Nevertheless it is true, that, unless 
each individual makes efforts adequate to the 
lack of disposition which he notices in himself, 
the lasting fruit of this salutary practice will 
be lost to him. Certainly, in this matter the 
amount of required effort has been cut down 
to a minimum—Spiritual Communion is much 
easier than the actual reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. It is not necessary for us to go to 
confession beforehand in order to make a good 
Spiritual Communion; we need not be fast- 
ing; nor is it required that we go to church to 
receive our Lord by desire. The act of Spiritual 
Communion may be made anywhere and at any 
hour of the day or night. The soul must neces- 
sarily be in the state of grace (which implies 
God’s friendship and love); otherwise the de- 
sire to receive the Lord’s body can not be sin- 
cere. Thus it is plainly seen why sacramental 
confession is not a requisite for the worthy re- 
ception of Spiritual Communion. 


The effects of this practice are the same, 
though in a lesser degree, as the effects of Sac- 
ramental Communion. Each Spiritual Com- 
munion brings to the soul the refreshment ex- 
perienced at the Lord’s Banquet Table, it is a 
reminder of the lifework of Christ upon earth, 
it is a pledge of future happiness in heaven, but, 
best and most glorious of all, it is one more 
bond of intimate union with the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, linking the soul more closely and 
inseparably to Jesus, its eternal life. 


The Precious Blood is the cement of the 
Palace of the Church. -—F aber. 
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Benedictine Notes 


—Dom Adrian Taylor, O. S. B., head master of 
Ramsgate Abbey school, in the diocese of Southwark, 
England, has been elected Abbot of Ramsgate Abbey to 
succeed the Rt. Rev. Erkenwald Egan, O. S. B., who 
has retired from office after being abbot for twenty- 
five years. In October, 1933, Abbot Egan celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. The 
newly elected prelate, who was born March 28, 1892, 
was professed as a Benedictine on Jan. 25, 1923. The 
priesthood was conferred upon him August 15, 1924. 


—The scholarly Revue Benedictine, which is pub- 
lished by the Benedictine monks of Maredsous Abbey in 
Belgium, began publication in 1884. The April-July 
issue for the current year is a jubilee number. Dom 
Germain Morin, O. S. B., a monk of the same abbey, 
has been connected with the Revue throughout its 
fifty years of existence. 


—A unique celebration took place at St. Benedict’s 
Convent, St. Joseph, Minnesota, on August 25th, when 
nine sisters of the same convent celebrated their dia- 
mond jubilee or the sixtieth anniversary of their re- 
ligious profession. Sister Boniface, one of the nine, 
who founded the St. Alexius Hospital at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, more than fifty years ago, is still active- 
ly engaged as superior of the hospital. All the jubi- 
larians are active and have lived long busy lives. 
Bishop Busch of St. Cloud celebrated a Pontifical High 
Mass on the joyful occasion. His Excellency also 
preached the jubilee sermon. Among the clergy present 
in the sanctuary were Bishop Schlarman, of Peoria; 
Bishop Kevenhoerster, O. S. B., Vicar Apostolic of the 
Bahama Islands; Abbot Alcuin, of St. John’s Abbey; 
Prior Rembert of the same abbey, and Prior Albert 
Hammenstede, of Maria Laach, Germany. St. Bene- 
dict’s convent has the largest Benedictine community 
in the United States. According to the Official Catholic 
Directory for 1934 the professed sisters of this com- 
munity number 1061 with thirty-two novices and 
seventy-six postulants. 


—On July 7th the College of San Beda at Manila 
in the Philippines opened the fall term of its thirty- 
fourth scholastic year. Ecos de San Beda, the college 
monthly, is published in Spanish with its “Students’ 
Section” in English. This magazine would furnish 
good reading material for Catholics who are learning 
Spanish. 


The reading of spiritual books excites a spirit of 
prayer. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something which must be done. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of will, 
content, and a hundred other virtues which the idle 
never know.—Charles Kingsley in The Sign. 
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Tarzan or Crusoe? 


Poor old Robinson Crusoe 

How in the world could he do so? 

He made him a coat from an old nanny goat. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe. 


ACK in the days when Grimm’s fairy tales 

were my literary delight, the query of this 
nursery rhyme was just one of the many un- 
answered questions of childhood. “How in the 
world could he do so?” Abbé Dimnet would 
probably have called this quizzical attitude of 
mine a healthy philosophical reaction of child- 
hood prior to its period of imitation, and con- 
sequent mental sluggishness. Maybe he would 
have been right; but anyway I have found an 
answer to this nursery rhyme. 

“Robinson Crusoe” is one of those books for 
all men and all times, “a book that,” as one 
Catholic book reviewer observes, “every little 
boy used to read; one of the world’s great 
books which, it is feared, only wise men read 
now.” To have read Robinson Crusoe well is 
to have widened one’s mental horizons; it is to 
have grasped in the concrete a paramount truth 
in the history of education that race experience 
and the lack of it, is what makes one man a 
master of any environment, and another a sav- 
age still baffled by the problems of his ances- 
tors. 

You all know the story, if not from Defoe’s 
original, at least from an abridgment. A six- 
teenth-century English gentleman suffers ship- 
wreck on a God-forsaken island in the South 
Pacific. Realizing with deep gloom that he is 
the sole survivor of the ship’s company, he ral- 
lies his powers, and begins to use that resource- 
fulness which makes the story such an interest- 
ing commentary on the ingenuity of man. 

The thought has occured to me since, that if 
Defoe had wanted to be sensational, he might 
have washed young Crusoe upon that island as 
a bouncing infant, or at least as a toddling 
three-year-old. But Defoe was not sensational. 
He was so matter-of-fact about it that some 
have thought of Robinson Crusoe as an inter- 
esting reality. You see, Defoe was a realist. 

How much differently Edgar Rice Borroughs 
would have handled this juicy story! The 
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creator of Tarzan would have had Friday find 
young Robinson mewling on the beach, and 
would have made baby-soup out of him in short 
order; or maybe he would have written him 
up as a famous cannibal. Still, this would be 
too tame for Borroughs; his ideal would be 
realized by having young Crusoe educated by a 
troop of Chimpanzees, and learn to throw 
cocoanuts with the best of them. But again, 
Defoe was not an evolutionist. He did not 
create a monstrosity, but a virile character of 
English literature. Robinson Crusoe will sur- 
vive because he mirrors forth the thinking man 
as the master of any situation. 

The chances are a thousand to one that if 
Crusoe had been cast upon that island as a 
child, he would have perished, either from ex- 
posure, or because “nature in the raw is seldom 
mild.” That Borrough’s Tarzan did survive, is 
a freak of fiction, a capital sin against the can- 
ons of probability. But let us break all the laws 
of logic, and suppose for the nonce that Defoe 
snatched the infant castaway from the ele 
ments, the jungle, and the cannibals, and al- 
lowed him to thrive in his new environment. 
Let us even suppose that, like Tarzan, he es- 
caped the daily death that ever threatens the 
children of the wild, and eked out his livelihood 
as a headhunter of no mean ability. What is the 
upshot of it all? What is this man but a savage? 
He may be English born; he may once have 
been as white as any of you; he may even have 
blue blood in his veins; his family may trace 
its lineage back to William the Conqueror; but 
what of it? The man has been deprived of his 
social heritage, and has suffered a social retro- 
gression of thousands of years. He doesn’t 
suspect it, but that unfortunate shipwreck has 
cut him off from priceless riches and left him 
miserably poor. 

Defoe’s actual story of Robinson Crusoe is 
more optimistic. The castaway is a young man 
who has been educated in England, has seen 
some of the outside world, and is socially well 
situated. The ship on which he is returning to 
England founders off the coast of a small island 
somewhere in the South Seas. He discovers 
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that he is alone in a wild tropical land, and that 
the prospects of his ever being picked up by a 
passing vessel are dim. The first obsession of 
fear and panic yields to thought. He sits down 
on the beach and outlines his plan. By that 
significant action he segregates himself from 
the wild creatures around him, and uses that 
social heritage that had come down to him 
through the centuries. He salvages what he 
can from the wrecked vessel; he builds a home 
on the face of a rocky precipice, which he calls 
his castle; he evades the cannibals who peri- 
odically visit the island ; he grows a little barley 
and wheat from the grain saved from the ship; 
he even plants tobacco; from the only book 
that remains to him, the Bible, he makes a daily 
spiritual reading; he cultivates communion 
with God in his solitude;- he keeps a diary; 
he christianizes his man, Friday; and finally 
he makes himself a coat out of an old nanny 
goat, to protect his skin from the tropical sun. 

Now, if you ask me, “How in the world could 
he do so?” I reply that he invested his social 
heritage in as much personal happiness, cul- 
ture, and comfort, as his position would allow. 
He became master of his environment because 
he had the culture of centuries of higher civili- 
zation behind him, and he nourished it with 
personal courage and high ingenuity. 

Like Robinson Crusoe, marooned on a desert 
island, the average Catholic is alone in a world, 
hostile to his spiritual life. The first time that 
a Catholic realizes the awful gulf that yawns 
between his Catholic ideals and all that the 
world stands for, a fear grips his heart, a sense 
of the futility of standing alone against such 
odds. Foes rise on all sides; employers seek- 
ing to exploit his honesty; Hollywood pro- 
ducers trafficking in vice, endeavoring to con- 
vince him that “It Ain’t No Sin;”’ Margaret 
Sanger and her followers preaching gross self- 
ishness in the place of marital self-sacrifice; 
irresponsible divorce courts undermining the 
family life by wrecking homes. Left to himself, 
the Catholic would succumb; anyone, left to 
himself, would succumb to so much opposition. 

But the average Catholic is not alone. He is 
not like the bouncing infant Tarzan, left to an 
accidental survival in a world hostile to his life; 
he is more like Crusoe with powerful resources 
at his command. A background of two thou- 
sand years of tried philosophy of life is there 
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to help him solve his problems. It is the 
philosophy of Christ, better known today as the 
Catholic religion. 

If the Catholic, faced with the problems of 
success or even survival in a world so hostile 
to all that his holy Faith teaches, begins to 
waver, and asks himself: “How in the world 
can I do so? How in the world can I remain 
faithful?” Let him have recourse to what he 
has learned from the philosophy of Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World who has an an- 
swer to every question, and a solution for every 
problem of life. 

Through his holy religion and Catholic 
education, the perplexed Catholic becomes 
master of any situation because he has the cul- 
ture of—did I say 2000 years? I should say 
rather that he has the culture of Eternal Wis- 
dom behind him, and he must nourish it with 
personal courage and real heroism. 


Broadcasts from our Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 179) 
weather.” The Northern Lights are also very beauti- 
ful in Turtle Mountain. 
ST. PAUL’S MISSION 

During the summer the Indian people became pretty 
well acquainted with Messrs. Harold Ritter and John 
Kraka, two students from St. Meinrad, who have been 
doing missionary work on the reservation. On week 
days they visited the individual homes of the Indians, 
instructing the children, and even the grown people if 
necessary. A great deal of good was accomplished, and 
a better knowledge and understanding of our Faith 
was established thereby. Every Sunday evening out- 
door lectures were given at Greenwood; non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics were welcome. This is another 
small Mission established by Father Sylvester, and has 
a school, which is taught by a lay-missionary, Miss 
Anne Kroener. Many a misunderstanding and pre- 
judice concerning the Catholic Church and her teach- 
ings has been cleared up by these lectures. On July 
26 and 27, Doctors Ritan and Yates brought many In- 
dian people and their children to the infirmary at 
Marty. There were fifty-four tonsil operations; every 
one recovered nicely and returned home within two days 
after the operation. Several Indian boys have been 
learning carpentering and cabinet making. They built 
a house for the dairyman, and made book-cases and 
other pieces of furniture for the school. 
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A Benedictine District in the English Midlands 
(Continued from page 171) 


hill in a marshy and lonely valley, it had the 
right to protect itself by a strong wall, like a 
fortress. Settlers built their homes under the 
shadow of the monastery and thus commenced 
the present village. The body of the murdered 
boy king Saint Kenelm had been transferred to 
the Church and attracted many pilgrims. The 
robber duke Somerset, to whom his brother-in- 
law Henry VIII donated the Abbey with all its 
possessions, took away all the furniture and all 
the metal, and left the ruins to the villagers for 
use as a quarry. In consequence no notable 
remnants are left. At the ancient entrance is 
the old parish church, now serving anglican 
purposes, but rather badly mawled by a so- 
called -restoration. 


Hayles Abbey, a little more to the South, was 
a Cistercian establishment, dating from the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Its founder 
was Duke Richard of Cornwall, later on elected 
German king before Rudolph of Habsburg. Al- 
though it stood and still stands in a thinly in- 
habited spot the church was about one hundred 
feet long, and the width at the transepts was 
over sixty feet. It is reported that the brother 
of the founder, king Henry III, was present, 
when 15 Bishops consecrated the Church and 
its fifteen altars. The great treasure of the 
church later on was a relic of the Precious 
Blood which the son of the founder brought 
from Germany in the year 1267. A special 
shrine was erected for it behind the high altar, 
and although women were then usually forbid- 
den to enter Cistercian churches, here a special 
entrance was constructed, so that pilgrims of 
both sexes could visit the shrine. This Abbey 
too became the booty of Somerset, who robbed 
it in the same way as he did Winchcombe. But 
as the neighborhood was hardly inhabited the 
walls were left standing until they crumbled 
to pieces. For a short time the Abbot’s apart- 
ments had served as a summer residence, and 
later on as a shooting box. Until some thirty 
years ago the walls of the chapter house, the 
refectory and the South aisle were still stand- 
ing in their full height; now only the lower 
part of them are left. When some twenty 
years ago a prominent London physician ac- 
quired the property the whole ground was cov- 
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ered with ruins, and overgrown with thorn 
bushes and nettles. He appointed a caretaker 
to create some order and to place interesting 
remnants into a newly erected building, so as to 
form a museum. The caretaker is a very in- 
telligent old man, who lives for the place, takes 
great care of it, and is most eager to learn. He 
has acquired an astonishing knowledge of mo- 
nastic life and customs, and speaks with great 
reverence of the old monks. He has single 
handed levelled and cleaned the ground of the 
church and the monastic buildings. What was 
the floor of the church is now a well kept lawn, 
on which each former pillar is marked by a 
shrub; also the outside walls of the church are 
indicated by shrubs. The spot of the old High 
Altar is distinguished by a bank of soil with 
three steps and a kind of mensa, all covered 
with turf, and surmounted by a wooden cross. 
I have never seen Abbey ruins treated so care- 
fully and lovingly. The museum contains frag- 
ments of the wonderful stone carvings found 
intact amongst the ruins. Cistercian buildings 
of that period were apparently not less artistic 
or elaborate than others. Outside the Abbey 
grounds is the old parish church, now used for 
the surrounding Anglicans. It is much older 
than the Abbey, and shows traces of a restora- 
tion in Norman times. It contains a curious 
relic of its Catholic time, which is remarkable 
chiefly for its position. Queen Elizabeth had 
ordered the consecrated altar stones to be re- 
moved and to be replaced by wooden tables. 
Many parsons and churchwardens in their 
protestant fury did their worst to desecrate 
them. In some places they were sawn through 
in the middle and used as benches for the 
porch; in others they were even let into the 
floor at the entrance, so that the worshippers 
had to walk over them. At Hayles the stone 
met with a more reverential treatment: It was 
let into the ground at the back of the predella, 
and the wooden table was placed over it. There 
it is even now, protected as it were by its prot- 
estant successor and showing clearly its five 
consecration crosses. 


Although the old monastic glory in this 
“Benedictine corner” has disappeared, yet the 
work of the Benedictines in the neighborhood 
has not ceased. Our brethren have been mis- 
sioners here during the times of persecution, 
when every Priest was a potential martyr and 
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carried his life in his hands. When better 
times returned, and they could come out into 
the open, they started missions and built 
churches. Thus we find the small Benedictine 
parish of Kemerton between Worcester and 
Tewkesbury, and the large one in the watering 
place of Celtenham with its new and magnifi- 
cent church of Saint Gregory. 

At Malvern near Worcester the two old 
Priory churches are in the hands of Anglicans; 
but a new church in the centre of the town and 
one on each end of the Malverns are served by 
Benedictines. 

The last Abbot of Gloucester had built a 
country house for himself at Prinknash, on the 
slope of the Cotswold Hills, with a magnificent 
view of his Abbey and the neighborhood. By 
the munificence of its late Convert owner it was 
handed over to the converted Benedictine com- 
munity, formerly settled in the Island of Caldey 
but now removed to this old Benedictine 
ground. It is a quiet spot, well suited for a con- 
templative community; but it is not spacious 
enough, and will have to be enlarged by the 
manual labor of our brethren, so that room may 
be found for the postulants on the waiting list. 

In the ancient Benedictine times there were 
no Nuns of our holy Order in this district. Now 
we find the splendid Abbey of Stanbrook be- 
tween Malvern and Worcester. They are the 
continuation of the English community of Cam- 
bray, founded during the years of persecution 
in England, and driven back to their homeland 
by the French revolution. The spacious build- 
ings with their beautiful church are standing 
on elevated ground overlooking the Severn val- 
ley. The famous Gregorian chant of the Dames 
attracts many visitors, and the Abbey has made 
its name by editions and translations of litur- 
gical and ascetical books. 

Thus our holy Order in this District appears 
like a tree cut down, but shooting out new 
stems from its vigorous roots. American 
Catholics, who pay their accustomed visit to 
Shakespear at Stratford, might with profit 
spend half a day by going down the Avon and 
Severn as far as Gloucester, and then up to 
Malvern and Worcester. 


Nothing teaches us humility so much as the 
—Faber. 


Blessed Sacrament. 
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From Observing Ann Brent 
(Continued from page 175) 

“You’re making it hard for me, Ann.” He 
replied seriously. 

“I didn’t mean to.” She replied, growing 
quiet. 

“T was hurrying down the corridor one day 
and I jammed my pen into your arm and cursed 
you! If I had seen it was you, I—” 

“Ah,—but you mustn’t apologize because it 
was I. The curse did not hurt me—but—you 
must be sorry from another reason.” 

“I never considered swearing very bad until 
that day. I thought it a thing that boys just 
naturally do, as nothing so very important. 
When I heard you murmur “Blessed be His 
Holy Name,” I realized, how it hurt you and 
Him too. You didn’t know it was I—I didn’t 
want you to know somehow. It taught me 
many lessons, among them the paths that little 
habits can lead one into and the influence of 
example. Is there anything I can do, Ann?” 
Now it was not the lad of eighteen that spoke, 
but the man about to leave school forever and 
enter life. 

“Nothing, Mr. Davies. I think it keen of you 
to apologize and admit you did it when I would 
never have known. And what is your Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Davies?” She ended quite em- 
barrassed. 

“My name is Louis. I have made a resolu- 
tion not to offend again now that I realize how 
serious it is. I’m going to join the Holy Name 
society next Sunday too.” 

“Really, I think you’re grand!” 

“T used to come to Mass only once in a while, 
but I grew interested in you from class, and 
I’ve been watching you, studying you. 

“I wish I had known it—I would have been 
more careful to be a model of what Catholicity 
stands for!” 

“You were always a model. May I accom- 
pany you to Church on Sunday mornings?” 

“Yes.” 

“School ends soon—we’ll graduate and then 
set out in life. I want to know your folks, Ann, 
—and—can’t we be friends?” 

“T’ll introduce you to Mother and Dad this 
morning, Louis—and one cannot say who shall 
be one’s friend until one has a longer ac- 
quaintance with one than I have had with you 
—but we can get better acquainted.” 
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The Home Circle 


(Continued from page 181) 


oughly, then shape into cakes and fry. Serve gar- 
nished with strips of fried bacon and whole Bermuda 
onions that have been boiled in milk. 


OLD FASHIONED NoopLe Soup: Boil two pounds 
brisket with a handful of salt, skim and add: 1 small 
can tomato puré, % minced onion, minced parsley and 
celery. Boil slowly two hours; ten minutes before it 
is done, add noodles made as follows: Make a mound 
of 2 cups flour in center of pastry board; make a 
hollow in the mound and break an egg into it. With 
a silver knife, stir flour into the egg until it becomes 
stiff enough to work with the hands. Continue work- 
ing in flour until dough feels tough when pressed 
between thumb and first finger. Remove surplus 
flour and roll out dough to very thin sheet. Allow 
to dry half hour, then cut fine; allow to dry again for 
ten or fifteen minutes, or until soup is nearly done. 
Add to soup and boil ten minutes, stirring around to 
distribute evenly. Serve at once. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3866.22. N. N., Ind., $50; M. B. C., Conn., 
$1. Total: $3917.22. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3520.90. N. N. Ind., $50. Total: $3570.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3414.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3; Mrs. H. S., 
Mich., 25¢; N. N., Ind., $85. Total: $3503.21. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3117.79. N.N., Ind., $50. Total: $3167.79. 


Grail Building Fund 


California: Mrs. M. J. D., $1; 
$5; New York: T. C., $1. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Indiana: J. McL., 








THE BROTHERS OF MERCY 


of St. John of God, who care for and nurse 
male patients, both in hospitals and in private 
homes, are seeking candidates. Young men, 
between the ages of 17 and 37, who feel them- 
selves called to this noble work, will please 
apply to the 


Novice Master, Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In Thanksgiving 
The Grail, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
Dear Fathers: 

I made a promise to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and to the Sacred Heart of Mary to have a Mass read 
for a successful trip for my daughter and her children. 7 
I also promised to publish it if the favor is granted. ~ 
The favor was granted; may the Sacred Hearts of © 
Jesus and Mary be praised forever! 

The Mass was said at the Abbey,—kindly publish 
the granting of this favor in your publication—The 
Grail. 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
W. F. Livers. 
118 Washington St., 
Cannelton, Indiana 


“It is often said that the Church should not only 
influence the minds of individuals, but that it should 
weld into Christ the minds, the wills, the hearts, the 
lives of the whole community... This thought, that the 
liturgy can so profoundly reach into the life of all the © 
people and weld them into an intimate oneness with 
Christ, is not as yet very well appreciated in America.” 

—John Scholar. 


Book Reviews 


“Seven Hundred Years” is an anthology of verse by 
the Servites of Mt. St. Philip Monastery, Granville, 
Wis., to commemorate the seventh centennial of the 
founding of the Order of the Servites of Mary. The 
51 poems treat of a variety of spiritual topics. They 
form a loving tribute to Mary from her devoted sons 
and another stone in the rising temple of Catholic 
poetry. Cloth. 56 pages. $1.00. The Servite Fathers, 
Granville, Wis. ro 


“The Pageant of the Beads” by Dom Placid Kleppel, 
O. S. B., will interest all lovers of Our Lady, especially 
during Rosary Month. The reader of these poems is 
transported to heaven where he beholds a sacred drama 
enacted, depicting the various mysteries of the Rosary. 
The exquisite poetic pattern is delightfully varied 
throughout, giving the whole an attractive charm. 


Paper. 26 pages. The Abbey Press, Belmont, N. C. 


Pr. &. 


“Silver Maid and Other Poems,” by the author of 
“The Pageant of the Beads,” takes its name from the 
first and longest poem in the collection—that on St. 
Joan of Arc. The twenty-eight poems between the 
“silver covers,” on various subjects, bear the stamp of 
the author’s poetic touch and genius. In them are 
realized his own words: 

“God often plants His grace within a rhyme 
That yields a crop of love in His good time.” 

Paper, with silver wrapper. 46 pages. The Abbey 

Press, Belmont, N. C. Ge 








